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EDUCATION FOR POLITICS 
By WILLIAM E. MOSHER 


Syracuse University 


We [the Athenians] are the only people to regard the man who takes no in- 
terest in politics, not as careless, but as useless.—Pericces. 


The American educational system both on the secondary 
school and academic levels has as a major, if not the major, ob- 
jective the education and the training of young people to live and 
participate in democracy, i. ¢., to be good citizens. Thomas 
Jefferson insisted on a free public school system on the ground that 
self-government called for an intelligent citizenry. In the charter 
of many a college are found references to the importance of train- 
ing young people for the responsibilities of citizenship. Consistent 
with these origins, no welcoming address at the beginning of a 
school year, as well as no commencement address at the end, would 
meet accepted standards without some more or less extensive 
reference to citizenship or democracy. 


Despite the theoretical dedication of the whole educational 
system to the advancement of democratic interests and the un- 
tiring efforts of school and academic orators to plant the seed of 
good citizenship in the minds of their audiences, young people 
conclude their schooling without any clear-cut mandate and 
indeed with almost no impulse or attitude that would prompt them 
to do anything specific about democracy or citizenship. 


As one surveys the political scene in almost any area of the 
country and in almost any jurisdiction, he will find political apathy 
as the most common characteristic of the voters. In the 1942 
Congressional election, for example, only 56 per cent of the voters 
the country over were sufficiently interested to cast a ballot for their 
local Congressional candidates despite the fact that this Congress 
would be called upon to make many decisions which vitally affect 
the conduct of the war and may well influence the character of the 
peace to be. This indifference to public affairs is, unfortunately, 
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not confined to the less educated. It is prevalent to a deplorable 
degree among the better educated of our citizens and in large part 
explains the election to public office of relatively inferior men and 
women. The quality of representative bodies cannot be ex- 
pected to be of the best in a country in which practical politics 
are a matter of indifference to the rank and file of the educated 
and well-situated citizens and where the genus politician is looked 
at askance. Among the democracies which would compare with 
our own, there is none in which the term politician carries such 
uncomplimentary connotations as with us. Just recently a 
prominent politician whose efforts are devoted to furthering the 
public interest stated that his family’s social standing would be 
most adversely affected if it were not for his reputation in his 
professional calling. There is no doubt that a number of men 
and women have brought honor to the calling of politician, but on 
the other hand is there any question as to the customary connota- 
tions which we associate with the term politician? 


II 


The end result of the formal education and the family and 
social conditioning of the typical American youth is an attitude of 
aloofness toward politicians and political parties. The youth is 
father to the man. No more than his elders does he appreciate 
that the political indifference of the rank and file of more in- 
telligent citizenry results in a choice of candidates on election day 
that is no better than a beggar’s choice. All too often it is a case 
of Tweedledum vs. Tweedledee. But how many of such dis- 
contented voters ever have done anything about the recurrence of 
such achoice? Perhaps better, how many of them know how they 
could do anything about it? The fact of the matter is that these 
good and upright citizens fail to see that the parties are at the base 
of the whole governmental structure, its policies and admini- 
stration, and that the character of the parties is determined by 
the precinct committeemen who are selected at the local primaries. 
Although it cannot be statistically proved, the probability is that 
the majority of the present generation of voters never voted at a 
primary election and never will. Little do they understand that 
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by such inaction they are to a considerable extent disenfranchising 
themselves. 


From the point of view of self-government the statistics on 
voting at primary elections are highly disheartening. Only rarely 
do more than one-third of the voters take the trouble to cast a 
ballot and most of those who do have an axe to grind. Inasample 
taken several years ago of 8 of 17 New York cities, only 6 per cent to 
20 per cent participated in the primary elections. This means that 
the party leaders have had a free hand in picking their docile follow- 
ers, thereby making the latter responsible only to themselves and 
permitting them to write their own ticket in respect to both 
candidates and platform. 


Convinced as to the importance of precinct committeemen in 
the governmental hierarchy, the writer made an investigation 
several years ago of the character of these party officials in a fair 
sample of cities in New York State. Character was defined in 
terms of schooling and calling. Four thousand cases were covered. 
The summaries showed that 55 per cent had not gone beyond 
the grammar school; 33 per cent had gone to high school and 
12 per cent to college at least for one year. Of the latter group 
it may be noted that one-half were lawyers, some of whom at 
least were in politics for business purposes. On the vocational 
side 60 per cent of the precinct committeemen belonged to 
skilled or unskilled labor classes while 19 per cent were on the 
public payrolls. It may be concluded that a good majority of 
these 4000 committeemen were not likely to take a broad and in- 
dependent view of party policies, while they were more than 
likely to hear their master’s voice at every turn of the road. It 
is by such means that boss control is established and maintained. 


III 


It has been commonly held that politicians are not interested 
in progressive policies and competent management of public 
affairs and that they are constitutionally opposed to change of any 
sort. The unbusinesslike and obsolete character of county 
government throughout the country bears witness to these atti- 
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tudes. On a national scale the account might be cited of a 
recent meeting of the national committee of one of the major 
parties whose members came together to elect a chairman. On 
the first ballot a candidate who enjoyed the backing of the most 
isolationist newspaper in the country received 40 of the 99 votes 
cast. This was in December, 1942. As it happened, this candi- 
date was not elected. But his popularity prompted one of the 
commentators on the scene to observe that most of the members 
of this most powerful committee, heading one of the great parties, 
were interested in neither national nor international policies; 
that they were interested solely in jobs and votes. But that they 
should be indifferent to policies in this most crucial period of the 
country seems unbelievable, particularly when one considers the 
vast influence which national committee members exert as party 
leaders in state, national, and international affairs. Furthermore, 
it must be remembered that party leaders do not confine their 
attention to party activities in the narrow sense of the term. 
They continuously exert influence on legislation, administrative 
policies and practices and appointments up and down the line. 
To use Elihu Root’s phrase, they constitute “the invisible govern- 
ment,” just as they did at the time of the New York State Consti- 
tional Convention when Mr. Root coined the phrase. 

However, this article is no attack on party leaders. They are 
performing a useful and necessary service. If the country de- 
pended on average and typical citizens, there would be no parties 
and perhaps no candidates for public office. Someone has got to 
know election laws, draw up slates, organize campaigns, get out 
the voters, and the like. 

Wittingly or unwittingly the great body of average citizens pay 
a price for such services, and often a pretty stiff one. For the 
most part unwittingly, they assign to the self-appointed political 
leader or boss the right to allot contracts, to appoint officials to 
important and unimportant posts, to collect assessments from 
appointees and other public servants, and in some areas to dis- 
pense all sorts of favors to friends and party supporters in the 
day-by-day operations of government. Such rewards may be 
disproportionate to the services rendered, but in the absence of 
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any agreement or any control, it is but natural that politicans 
should take what they can get. 


IV 


Apart from certain bright spots on the political map we are 
defaulting in self-government. In theory we enjoy self-govern- 
ment and, occasionally, when abuses become intolerable, we launch 
a reform wave and have it in fact. But generally reform waves 
prove to be rather short-lived affairs. Now that government 
has assumed the central rdle in our national and local housekeep- 
ing the problem of self-government ceases to be one of merely 
academic importance or one that can properly be turned over to 
starry-eyed reformers. It is a crucial affair for all of us, not on the 
ground of civic responsibility but of very real self-interest. It is 
particularly crucial for educators whose assignment is to lay the 
groundwork for attitudes and interests of the youth who will soon 
take over the leadership in the social and political scene. No 
more pressing challenge confronts us than this: Can we educate 
and stimulate the oncoming generations of students to appreciate 
that democracy is worth fighting for when challenged from with- 
out, but also worth sacrificing for when challenged from within? 
Democracy, like other values, has to be won and won again if it is 
toendure. To inherit itis not enough. As Goethe put it, “What 
we inherit we do not own, we simply possess.”” We in this genera- 
tion, as our forebears in preceding generations, have possessed 
democracy but have done but little to make it our own and pre- 
serve it intact. The amount of time and personal effort the 
average intelligent citizen has devoted to this invaluable possession 
have been less than a minute fraction of his total time and per- 
sonal efforts. His public responsibilities as a shareholder in the 
democratic enterprise have been taken about as lightly as his 
private responsibilities as a shareholder in any private corporation. 
The question that in the long run may well overtop all others is 
whether the average citizen can be made an active, participating 
democrat, willing to identify himself with the party of his choice, 
use his influence to have it adopt sound and progressive policies 
and to nominate broad-gauged and capable persons for public office, 
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perhaps himself willing to stand for public office even at the price 
of personal sacrifice. In such ways, and in such ways only, can 
party responsibilities be distributed among many and the bosses 
be relieved of their job of keeping the party machines rolling. 
That this is possible has been well demonstrated in Cincinnati 
where slates are set up, canvasses and caucuses carried on, and 
polls watched by a thousand and more volunteers. They have 
been amply rewarded by high-grade public service, reduced debt 
charges, and lower tax rates. 

Up to the present time government and politics have been 
largely a side show with most of our citizens. In view of the 
greatly expanded functions of government in internal affairs and 
the prospective expansion in international affairs, these interests 
have moved into the main tent. Under this reasoning we must 
conclude that politics becomes the proper avocation of every thoughtful 
adult. To prepare young people for politics as an avocation there 
must be something akin to a revolution in educational methods 
and content. Government must be taught more realistically and 
more effectively, particularly as to motivation and stimulation. 
What has often been one of the poorest taught subjects should be 
one of the best. However much instructors may be committed 
to the scientific approach to the subject of politics and govern- 
ment, they cannot afford to neglect indoctrination in season and 
out with respect to the primary importance of participation in 
political processes. College graduates are all too ready to hold 
themselves aloof from party activities, while not a few acquire an 
attitude of cynicism about them. However justified such an 
attitude may be in view of present party policies and behaviors, it 
is well to remember that parties are what men and women make 
them and that many an apparently well entrenched party boss has 
been ousted by a small and cohesive minority group. According to 
Duncan Aikman, one of the most assiduous students of politicians 
and their methods, politics is on the whole an institution carried 
on by people curiously incompetent at politics. ‘They are back- 
slappers or stuffed shirts or town characters, primarily amateur or- 
ganizers of voters’ support for their candidates.” Is it then surpris- 
ing that the top members of the national committee of one of the 
major parties are interested not in policies but in votes and jobs? 
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If the above program is accepted, the time may come when the 
success of a college and particularly of a political science depart- 
ment will be measured by the proportion of its graduates who have 
become active politicians. In the opinion of the writer this 
would be an appropriate and a wholesome index of success. To 
obtain a high score on the scale not a few departments would 
have to modify their present offerings and introduce material 
that is derived from real political situations and has to do with 
real political personalities. An abundance of such material is 
now available. Of equal importance would be to make students 
aware of the politics and politicians in the local community. It 
has been said of Athens that the city itself provided a School of 
Citizenship. Potentially at least, every town and city in a demo- 
cratic country can be viewed and utilized as a school of citizenship, 
if instructors in politics and government are alive to the possibili- 
ties in the local environment. Here are to be found real parties 
and leaders, real conflicts and issues as well as all those other 
factors which go to make democratic government what it is. If 
the local community were used as a laboratory, courses in politics 
and government could be vitalized just as are courses in the 
natural sciences which without their laboratories would be sterile 
indeed. 

In passing it may be noted that the political scientists on a 
faculty are not solely responsible for the prevailing attitudes of 
students in respect to politics and politicians. Historians and 
instructors of the other social sciences as well as of English litera- 
ture contribute to the impressions gained by students in their 
academic years. Many a political cynic has been bred in courses 
in English literature. Nor should one overlook the potential in- 
fluence of the college president who in his own addresses and in his 
selection of public speakers may bring constructive ideas and 
stimuli to bear on student bodies. Current politics can and 
should be made one of the most vital of the students’ extra-curri- 
cular interests. That this can be accomplished is demonstrated 
on a few campuses in this country and to a remarkable degree on 
those of the English universities. Such institutions are in truth 
schools of citizenship. 

It is known that a number of professors of political science are 
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giving more and more attention to the matter of stimulating their 
students to participate in politics after their graduation. At this 
point a problem arises as to how such young people may gain an 
entree into the party of their choice in the town or city where they 
settle to begin their career. Many a young man or woman has 
gone forth to carry high the banner of democratic citizenship only 
to be disappointed at their reception or lack of it, or they have 
been initiated in questionable party practices and become utterly 
disgusted with the low standards or even the chicanery of their 
political associates. 


Vv 


It is the belief of the present writer that there should be more 
effective indoctrination and stimulation on the campuses up and 
down the land—the sending line—but beyond that a program 
should be developed whereby young graduates may be initiated 
into party ways in the home town or wherever they settle down 
and further may be sponsored and guided by experienced, practical 
politicians during their novitiate. This means setting up a 
receiving line. In other words, what is needed is a means of im- 
plementing the entrance of young people of intelligence and 
character into the party of their choice. 

The problem of implementation has been discussed with well 
over a hundred political scientists and a number of nationally 
prominent political leaders. Efforts are now under way to raise 
a sum of money to finance the selection of small committees in 
both parties in all cities of 50,000 and over population throughout 
the country. Such committees would consist of five or six men 
and women who appreciate the importance of recruiting promising 
young people into the local party and who would serve as their 
guides and mentors, making them wise in the ways of the party. 
Sponsors would be judiciously selected and would be asked to 
assume responsibility for all comers. 

When the committees have been carefully chosen by those em- 
ployed to perform this task, the names of the chairmen would be 
forwarded to all interested professors of political science of whom 
about one hundred have already agreed to cooperate. In case 
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a student approached a teacher to inquire how he might get 
into politics—according to the teacher’s previous advice—the 
teacher would inquire as to probable place of residence and 
party preference. By referring to his list of chairmen, he could 
give to the student a letter of introduction to a specific person, 
rather than advising him to get in touch with the precinct com- 
mittee of his home precinct. This latter suggestion has been 
made by many an instructor and has in the end usually come to 
naught. 

To anticipate the results of this proposal, let us assume that 
a party of fifty young people from various campuses bring 
letters to the chairmen of the sponsoring committees in a city of 
the size of Buffalo for the period of a decade. Would anyone 
question that a wholesome ferment would be introduced into the 
party organizations? Some of the 400-500 young people would 
doubtless grow weary or become absorbed in other interests; 
some might “go bad” in that they would play the regular political 
game; but a number would stand for and promote progressive 
measures and use their influence to improve the character of 
nominations to the party ticket, if not to stand for election them- 
selves. 

In estimating the merit of this proposal two self-evident truths 
may well be borne in mind: one, that the character of any or- 
ganization depends in the long run on the people recruited into it; 
two, that the character of state and national parties and their 
policies depends on the character of local parties. The grass-roots 
of the parties are the local precinct committeemen. Out of this 
reservoir come both future party leaders and nominees to elective 
offices. Only rarely is a candidate chosen for high office who has 
not come up through the ranks. For such reasons it is of prime 
importance that attention be given to the recruits entering local 
party organizations. 

This article has to do not alone with the government of to- 
morrow but also with the society of tomorrow, for who can deny 
that governmental authority will hereafter serve as a major social 
force. Furthermore, it has to do not alone with local, state, and 
national governments, but also with the ways in which this nation 
will function in the family of nations. Our fate and the fate of 
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oncoming generations are in the hands of politicians. Whether 
they are representative or unrepresentative, inspired or unin- 
spired, narrow- or broad-minded, will depend on the success of the 
educators in bringing home to the succeeding generations of stu- 
dents that in a democracy politics is every man’s business and 
that representative government will be representative or un- 
representative according to the extent to which individual men 
and women, each active in his own community, make it such. 

In conclusion we may well remind ourselves of the final sentence 
in DeTocqueville’s great study, Democracy in America. He 
wrote, 


The nations of our time cannot prevent the conditions of men 
from becoming equal; but it depends upon themselves whether 
the principle of equality is to lead them to servitude or freedom, 
to knowledge or barbarism, to prosperity or to wretchedness. 
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TWO VIEWS OF LIBERAL EDUCATION 


By WARREN TAYLOR 
Oberlin College 


Higher education was under criticism before the present war 
began. The few questions then raised have not been yawned 
away. They have become more prominent and many more have 
been added as the emergent demands of the state have tended to 
dislodge faculties from the grooves of their motor responses. 
Those members who earlier permitted questions of value to arise 
at all had some sense of the play of ideas between churches and 
schools in communities and in nations. They had grown up in 
an era of expediency which was as frequently nonmoral as moral, 
and they had seen from the side lines, at least, the play of ideas 
and advantages between business and education. As long as 
material progress was plainly evident, the individual was licensed 
to do what he wanted to do, no matter the basis of such activity; 
little else seemed to matter. The power of the individual and of 
materials, it was believed, could more than offset the evils of 
ignorance and of exploitation. Faculties had seen and had joined 
a comfortable generation, well-fed, well-housed, and well-clothed, 
though disillusioned and disdainful of central issues. Churches, 
schools, industries, and governments muddled on in ways which 
they believed to be practical and expedient. At first European 
and then intercontinental upheaval proved that their ways had 
actually been neither practical nor expedient in any lasting and 
constructive sense. 

The nineteenth century, in many ways specious, brutal, and 
deaf, did not die tranquilly. An emergent question now is this: 
“Can the twentieth century stay the rigor mortis of the nine- 
teenth?” Can the twentieth create order, reason, and coopera- 
tion in the pursuit of human values? Can it use its social in- 
stitutions, its schools, churches, industries, and governments, as 
means of doing lastingly constructive work? That question will 
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be answered as the men who make institutions want it to be 
answered, as they themselves will that it should be answered. 
Consequently, that question is the same as the question: “‘What 
kind of beings do human beings want to become?” Thomas 
Henry Huxley observed the ape and the tiger in men. Is there 
anything else? Men may mimic the mole by burrowing on in the 
easy softness of ignorance, of supposed exemptions and privileges. 
Or they may temper their skin and their eyes to the dazzling heat 
of their problems. After a fleeting glance at them, they may turn 
from them to wither and rot. Or by their efforts they may ac- 
climate themselves to the temperatures of the world and make it a 
not wholly unpleasant place to live. 

The problems of man’s destiny include the question, “What 
place education?” Within that question is another, “What place 
liberal education?” What can it do? What should it do? To 
what end? Today students in colleges and universities hear many 
voices. The master’s is not always clear, vibrant, pointed, and 
promising. The grooves are frequently worn and scratched. 
The motors hum and buzz but do not move. Meiklejohn has 
recently said: ““The catastrophe which has come upon humanity is, 
in its deepest aspect, the collapse of human learning and teaching.” 
To say that liberal education has now reached its hour of life or 
death may be to state its case melodramatically; but there can 
be no question that it has of late been drowsy and lethargic. If it 
rouses into life, it will have to begin to be more mindful of the air 
it breathes and the food it eats. If it wants to live, it must examine 
its condition, determine its purpose, and work to attain it. Men 
who study the history of liberal education in the twentieth century 
will have to write its epitaph or sing its immortality. They will 
be at the end of an era. We are now at the beginning. What do 
we have on hand? 

Many buildings, many bodies of subject-matter, many teachers. 
The issue of life or of death-within-life, however, does not center 
in any grouping of these things or of these people. We have made 
much of buildings. They are a necessary, though they are not a 
crucial, factor. Nor are quarrels as to preferences in subject- 
matter central. It is futile to oppose the discipline of science 
to the discipline of art, as nineteenth century vocationalism and 
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industrialism did. It is futile to oppose religion to science, as a 
blind authoritarianism of the nineteenth century did. It is stupid 
for faculties to permit themselves to become clusters of competing 
pressure groups, as if colleges were unrestricted capitalistic enter- 
prises intent on high profits and personal aggrandizement, what- 
ever the cost. And it is stupid for faculties of colleges, which are 
societies of colleagues engaged in instructing the young, to permit 
administrative officers to usurp power and to dictate policy. 


II 


But the issue in liberal education today does not center in blocks 
of subject-matter or in groups of men. It centers in points of 
view. These points of view cut across every, body of subject- 
matter and they appear in every teacher. The direction which 
liberal education will take will be determined, not by the exclusion 
of all points of view save one, the on/y one. It will be determined 
by the point of view which teachers in their work decide to em- 
phasize, by the one which they themselves choose in defining their 
purposes, in activating their efforts. The points of view from 
which teachers in liberal colleges of arts and sciences must choose 
may be narrowed to two: the closed and the open view. These 
are the two views of liberal education which faculties must now 
assess: the closed and the open. What do these terms mean? 

One clue to their meaning is buried in the phrase /idera/ education. 
The act of drawing out or of leading out, that is of demonstrating 
or realizing, the powers of the young—what powers must for a 
moment remain a question—is designated by the word education. 
The word suggests intellectual, ethical, and aesthetic dukedoms, 
those domains of knowledge, skill, and intelligence inhabited by 
the friends and critics of men who desire constructive effort and 
positive achievement in the pursuit of human values. One of the 
meanings of /idera/, however, runs counter to any such social goal. 
The root of /ideral is the Sanskrit for desire. To follow the 
history of the root is to encounter licentiousness, unrestrained by 
prudence or decorum, acting at pleasure, pursuing one’s own 
desire, being at liberty to do as one pleases, regardless. Every- 
body today knows what kind of liberal education has been pro- 
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duced by an unrestrained and licentious individualism. That 
kind of individualism appears in the closed view of a liberal 
education. 

In contrast, a second meaning of /idera/ points to the open view. 
It is: open-minded, candid, generous, free, befitting a free 
man. This definition does not help greatly, of course, until the 
phrase free man is defined. The phrase must be removed from 
its historical matrix of inherited privilege, master and slave, and 
translated into a democratic frame which leaves in the cold, cold 
ground along with ol’ massa all special exemptions and privileges, 
exploitative leisure classes, and do-as-you-will-regardless attitudes. 
The phrase /iberal education contains two views of education: 
a socially unaccountable one, the closed view, and a socially 
accountable one, the open view. But the phrase provides no full 
differentiation of the two. 

A second clue to the meaning of the closed and the open views 
occurs in the bodies of subject-matter which the faculties of 
colleges and universities study and teach. First, the arts. A work 
of art is a re-making of man’s experience of life. The artist 
selects and combines the elements of the work in light of a govern- 
ing purpose. He is an artist because he controls the means and 
ends of his effort. The arts, then, are testimony of man’s power 
to shape and re-make experience imaginatively and creatively 
and to develop within himself an understanding of others and a 
sympathy and respect for them. The closed view of liberal 
education presupposes that man is not a self-determining, self- 
motivating being, capable of re-making his experience in the 
light of a clearly foreseen end, but rather a helpless thing whose 
development is conditioned by external forces. Accordingly, the 
end of learning is to make clear what happens, to unriddle the 
riddle. The consequences and the values of what happens are 
immaterial. When the cause is known, the effects are no longer 
interesting. In contrast, the open view of liberal education is 
mindful not of knowledge or facts alone but also of the conse- 
quences of knowledge when it is used. It is mindful of the pur- 
poses and the ends of human effort. 

Further testimony from the natural sciences supports the open 
view that man can control in significant ways his experience of 
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life. That evidence obviously does not point inwardly, as do the 
arts, but outwardly, to his control of chemicals, the mechanics of 
motion, heat, light, sound, and electricity. 

To follow the divisions most commonly made today in the 
subject-matter of a liberal education is to reach the social studies, 
especially the newer ones, anthropology, psychology, and psy- 
chiatry. And once those sciences are examined for clues to the 
meaning of the open and closed views of education, either or both 
of which may be applied to any of them, one may turn to the 
biological sciences. 

Such divisions, however, are but arbitrary conveniences. No 
one division of itself reveals the full range of its problems. For 
example, some of the implications of biology, physics, semantics, 
literature, and logic make them social studies no less than natural 
or biological sciences or humanities. The arbitrary rigidity of such 
categories today is indicative of the encroachments which speciali- 
zation or professional training has made on the concept of liberal 
education. Subjects with extensive accumulations of facts and 
departments built around those bodies of facts stand as personified 
giants with which students must “wrestle” in order to attain a 
“complete” mastery of them. The closed view of liberal education 
emerges. Man is no longer the measure of his being. Physics, 
economics, physiology, psychology—any subject considered apart 
from all others as self-sufficient—banishes man in all his frailty and 
engenders a private world of its own without means of communi- 
cating with other worlds or with the world of men. The closed 
view reaches a dead end. 

The second clue to the meaning of the open and the closed 
views of liberal education, the bodies of subject-matter, could be 
more fully explored with profit. Curricula are organized around 
those subjects. They speak their special languages. The timid 
barricade themselves in the labyrinthine passages of their speciali- 
zation and freshmen get on with their “majors” early. Subjects, 
however, are only tools; not ends. A more extensive differentia- 
tion of the closed and open view of liberal education emerges from 
an investigation of a third and final clue: the world of man. 

We now have on hand, as has been said, many buildings, many 
bodies of subject-matter, many teachers, but we also have on 
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hand a fourth item: the world of man. What we know about it 
and how we, not as apes and tigers, but as men, may use what we 
know about it in shaping our lives are central in the distinction 
between the open and the closed views of liberal education. No 
greater certainties exist than man’s power: first, to select and 
control what he believes and does; and second, to foresee the con- 
sequences in his life and in the life of the state of his beliefs and 
his actions. The open view of liberal education is inextricably a 
part of the selection, control, and consequences of these beliefs and 
actions. 


Ill 


As a method of awakening within the young a sense of their 
capabilities and of aiding them in leading those capabilities forth 
and in using them in their lives, a liberal education must be 
examined, not merely in terms of the youth of men, or of the voca- 
tions or professions of men, or of the separate lives of men. It 
must be examined in these terms, but it must also be viewed in 
terms of the entire society of men whose interests and activities 
it studies, evaluates, and seeks to enrich. It must be examined 
in terms of the ends of human existence, its purposes and its 
methods. To re-discover the meaning of the open view of liberal 
education, the nature of man’s life must be described. 

Life or existence, the one central subject in the liberal education 
of a free man, is a complex of relationships. The many subjects 
which cluster around the center are but examinations of separate 
aspects which, to be known fully or well, must themselves be 
viewed against the totality of life. That totality is a complex of 
relationships, or better, interrelationships between three poles of 
inquiry, all of which we have prominently on hand: first, the 
individual; second, the state, not as government, but as society, 
other human beings with whom the individual must try to live; 
and third, the activities of the physical world and other heavenly 
bodies, apart from man. Life is not exclusively in any one of 
these poles of inquiry. It is interrelationships between the three. 
Biologists assure us that one-sided specializations come to a dead 
end and that the human species is now the sole repository of 
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progress in life. That progress entails the gaining of independence 
of environment and control over it. It entails the evolution of 
consciousness and conceptual thought, of reason, of purpose, of 
human values. 

The history of human efforts and man’s sense of change, his 
experience of himself moving from the past through the present 
into the future, afford no conflicting evidence. Man’s choices 
are clear. He may vegetate like the polyp. He may compromise 
on a day-to-day basis with a nonmoral expediency. Or he may 
center his work in doing what he can to shape and to control, 
within a moral framework, the interrelationships which make 
up human existence. That moral framework is the creation of 
men who have assumed, do assume, and will assume the re- 
sponsibility of developing the intellectual, ethical, and aesthetic 
powers of man. Centralized as goals within that moral frame- 
work are good will, brotherhood, and cooperation. Control within 
that framework follows men’s judgments of the value of specific 
beliefs and specific actions. Those judgments are based on the 
criteria derived from the historical evolution of man’s personality, 
his conscience, and his awareness of the consequences of his beliefs 
and his actions. 

The nature of men’s existence in the world is determined by the 
degree to which they live within or outside that framework. 
Within it men discover, shape, and control the ranges of human 
experience. Within it, they pool their resources, and pursue 
human values cooperatively, creatively, and critically. Within 
that framework the individual is a member and human society 
is a self-governing body of individuals whose highest authority 
resides in the knowledge, intelligence, and respect of the entire 
body. It resides in their power to create positive solutions to 
the problems imposed upon them by the shifting interrelationships 
of existence and in their power to judge the worth of beliefs and ac- 
tions in terms of their consequences in the lives and personalities 
of human beings. The closed view of liberal education does not 
point to such a purposive and moral world. The open view of 
liberal education does. 

In the closed view of liberal education the interrelationships of 
life are chaotic, discrete, and unknowable. In the open view the 
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facts about life in the world which liberal education must introduce 
to the young are these. He who would live in the world must have 
the courage to face it, to study it, reflect on it, act in it. For 
order and happiness in the pursuit of human values, man will 
have to depend solely on his own creative and critical powers and 
to develop them. No external or superhuman forces will shape 
them to his ends for him. From a long-range point of view, the 
most virtuous and the most expedient means of shaping and 
attaining those ends are: cooperation and not exploitation; 
experimental inquiry and verification, not arbitrary dogma un- 
supported by evidence; participation in the life of the world, not 
flight from it; reasoned control and not irrational drives and 
impulses. The possibilities of man’s achieving positive human 
values are good; they are, at least, as good as men themselves 
will permit them to be. 

The closed view of liberal education shuns conclusive judgments. 
In contrast, the open view not only values highly the develop- 
ment of human personality in its intellectual, ethical, and aesthetic 
aspects. It indoctrinates the young with a belief in those values. 
It aids them and encourages them in developing those powers 
within themselves. It has no moral right to aid license, injustice, 
opportunism, brutality, and violence in the world by shunning that 
indoctrination. By shunning it, it releases into the world be- 
wildered and purposeless men who are incapable of assuming the 
responsibilities which men as citizens must assume if they are to 
shape the interrelationships of existence so that their lives and 
the lives of their societies may be an ordered pursuit of human 
values. 


IV 


The meaning of the open and the closed views of a liberal educa- 
tion, then, may best be determined from the third clue, the possi- 
bilities of the life of man in this world, from the ability of man to 
understand and to control the interrelationships of existence. 
What light does each view throw on life, its nature and its promise, 
and on man, his motives and his abilities? 
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The closed view is as dark and as vast as night. Even a partial 
description of it must contain a cluster of divergent characteristics 
which represent its varying, changing, and even conflicting at- 
titudes. To personify it for the moment, some of its more prom- 
inent characteristics follow from its lethargic to its violent moods. 


In its sluggish and restive states, the closed view displays a 
quietism which is veiled by a mauve serenity wrongly called the 
“pure,” “objective,” or “detached.” In his essay on “Civil Dis- 
obedience” (1849), Thoreau described such lethargy in these words: 


There are thousands who are in opinion opposed to slavery and 
to the war, who yet in effect do nothing to put an end to them; 
who, esteeming fata i children of Washington and Franklin, 
sit down with their hands in their pockets, and say that they know 
not what to do, and do nothing; who even postpone the question 
of freedom to the question of free-trade, and quietly read the 
prices-current along with the latest advices from Mexico, after 
dinner, and, it may be, fall asleep over them both. 


Roused from a compromising inertia or paralysis, the closed 
view may display its selfishness and fear. It may attempt to 
mystify and to exploit. Its frustrated paternalism may make it 
greedy for personal power and self-aggrandizement. Its ambitions 
may exceed its talents. It may rationalize its passions. 


The stock method of the closed view is exclusion, one-sided 
specialization. It sees but one item in many pairs of correlatives. 
Its exclusion separates facts from meaning or meaning from facts. 
Its attention is partial and squinting: science without art, or art 
without science, not both art and science. All relative and no 
absolute, or no relative and all absolute. Not a reconciliation of 
absolute values with particular practices. The abstract without 
the concrete; the general without the particular; or the particular 
without the general. Intellectual activities to the exclusion of 
ethical and emotional. Here, not there also. Then, not now as 
well. The closed view is without balance or a poise which is 
informed by intelligence and is not indecisive. 


Consequently, the closed view looks upon the interrelationships 
of existence as chaotic, atomic, episodical, pluralistic, disorganic, 
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or, at best, mechanical. It distrusts purpose. It shuns reasoned 
evaluations and critical judgments. 


In its more violent moods it becomes obstinate and dogmatic. 
Or it frets and despairs over the unknowable and the incomplete. 
In its preoccupation with first causes, it blinds itself to the ends and 
means of life at hand. To it, life is chance; it is without direction 
and purpose. Men’s ideals are will-o’-the-wisp and their hopes 
are beyond realization. 


The closed view in liberal education is shut in. It does not see 
beyond the details of separate bodies of subject-matter. It is not 
concerned with how the knowledge which students acquire may 
live on in their awareness of life, with how it may shape their 
lives, and, in shaping them collectively, with how it may aid in 
shaping the life of the nation. 


The open view in liberal education sees beyond a formal frame- 
work of courses, credits, and degrees to the consequences of educa- 
tion in the beliefs and in the actions of men. The word open is an 
old metaphor. It seems to have meant originally lifting up the 
curtain of a tent or the latch on a door. A liberal education may 
lift a student to the level of vision from which he can see not only 
life as it is lived but also life as it may be lived and, further, life as it 
ought to be lived and must be lived if men are to avail themselves 
of the possibility of living in this world moral and ordered, not 
brutal and violent, lives and of building in this world truly human 
and democratic, not exploitative and predatory, societies. 


To continue the personification of the two views, the open view 
does not sanction smugness and inertia. It is not frenzied and 
impetuous, but it is alert. 


Its decisions do not spring from selfishness and fear. It does 
not attempt to mystify and to exploit. It is unselfish and co- 
operative. It realizes that free does not mean merely without 
restrictions. The word free in its original sense meant /ove. Free 
men are men loved and respected, members of the family and not 
slaves. Free men are now men who are worthy of respect because 
of their integrity; now men of good will see no occasion for 
slavery. The class distinctions in the original sense of the word 
were swept away, ideologically, by democratic concepts. In 
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Moby Dick, Ishmael tells Captain Bildad that the cannibal, 
Queequeg, is a deacon in the First Congregational Church. 


“Young man,” said Bildad sternly, “thou art skylarking with 
me—explain thyself, thou young Hittite. What church dost 
thee mean? Answer me.” 

Finding myself thus hard pushed, I replied, “I mean, sir, the 
same ancient Catholic Church to which you and I, and Captain 
Peleg there, and Queequeg here, and all of us, and every mother’s 
son and soul of us belong: the great and everlasting First Con- 
= of this whole worshipping world; we all belong to 
that.” 


The open view in liberal education is not one of exclusion; 
it is one of inclusion. It is not atomic, episodical, or disorganic. 
It is organic, synthetic, and integrative. It views life both 
retrospectively and prospectively. It correlates both the arts 
and the sciences. It requires both facts, hard, objective, sci- 
entifically verified, and judgments of the meaning, values, and 
proper use of those facts. It requires as full an awareness of the 
means and ends of existence as man can have—all of the evidence 
is not in—together with actions based on rational, not impulsive 
or impressionistic, evaluations of those means and ends. 

The open view requires that students be instructed in the 
methods of acquiring and of using facts in learning, in judging, 
and in acting. It requires that students be taught to experiment 
and to make and follow rational decisions. For true education is 
but a continuous process of re-examining, re-appraising, and re- 
vitalizing the interrelationships of existence. 


To live in the world is to act in the world. Change is constant 
in the interrelationships between one human being, all other human 
beings, and the forces of the universe apart from them. Men 
exercise rational control over change or they vegetate or perish. 
To live is to respond purposively to challenge. To respond 
purposively is not to flee from the issue, to escape to the academic 
wailing walls of incompleteness of the evidence, the unknowable, 
and of first causes. It is to act rationally, in all good will. Life is, 
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as Samuel Butler said, “the art of drawing sufficient conclusions 
from insufficient premises”; but men who will to use them can now 
find as bases for decision and action verified premises from which 
they may deduce positive conclusions. Men are responsible for 
their actions. They can act purposively and creatively. They can 
know and they can judge. Those conclusions are sufficient ground 
for an active choice, in terms of man’s history and the consequences 
of his actions, between a moral and a nonmoral frame of existence, 
between a human, democratic society and an inhuman, exploitative 
one. Those conclusions are sufficient ground for an active choice 
between the closed and the open views in liberal education. For 
the open view points towards a critical humanism, moral, co- 
operative, democratic, “the great and everlasting First Con- 
gregation of this whole worshipping world.” 

These two points of view, the open and the closed, may appear 
in any of the activities carried on in the name of liberal education. 
They are not subjects. They are not proposed reforms. They are 
attitudes or frames of mind which may be evident in any body 
of subject-matter and may at one time or another dominate the 
thinking of any member of any faculty. If teachers assume 
responsibility for what they say and do, however, they cannot 
disregard the distinction. If they are to aid students in discovering 
a kind of life that is fully rewarding to themselves and to others, 
they will find their freedom and their respect in the fulfillment 
of their obligation to aid men in this world in the pursuit of human 
values. They will try in so far as they are able to attain and to 
preserve the open point of view. One fact is inescapable. The 
kind of liberal education which any college offers is determined by 
the emphasis which one or the other of the two views gains in the 
work of its faculty and its students. 

The closed view holds that a liberal education is a luxury, a 
comfortable and interesting way to avoid boredom, a good thing 
if you have time for it—but don’t wait too long to get to work and 
learn to do something really practical and useful. The open 
view holds that a liberal education is a necessity, an indispensable 
requirement for intelligent citizens in a truly human society. 

Greed in thought and in action, ignorance, and the short-range 
view will be loud-voiced in the post-war deliberations on the peace 
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to come. Decisions as to the type of society men will to live in 
must be made. Their society may be inhuman, semi- or quasi- 
human, or human. If good will in thought and in action, if intel- 
ligence, and the long-range perspective, the very centers of the 
open view of liberal education—if these are voiceless during the 
deliberations already under way and those to come, it will be plainly 
evident that the educated and the advocates of education do not 
yet have the will and the courage to use knowledge and intelligence 
fully in aiding men in their continuing struggle to shape for them- 
selves and for others after them an ordered and a rewarding 
existence in a world not of apes and of tigers but of men. 
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THE CLAIM OF THE CLASSICS IN THESE 
OUR DAYS'! 


By WILLIAM CHARLES KORFMACHER 


St. Louis University 


Ducis ingenium res 
adversae nudare solent, celare secundae 


These facile words of the wit Balatro to his disconsolate host? 
are readily capable of a broader and nobler application. For 
surely ours are tempora adversa, and surely we classicists have 
been vain enough to consider ourselves veritable duces in the world 
of genuine education. There have been times, in fact, when in 
our pardonable enthusiasm we fell victims-to the lure of an over- 
valuation of our chosen subject and to that vaulting ambition 
that doth o’erleap itself and fall on t’other side. Today we are 
in danger of allowing ourselves to be swung to the other side of 
the pendulum in the face of a seemingly overwhelming demand for 
mechanical, technical, and scientific training of the sort that 
will be of most direct service to the war effort. The smoke of a 
thousand forges seems destined to obscure the classic loveliness 
of the Parthenon and the imposing grandeur of the Colosseum, 
and the clang and clatter of multitudinous factory wheels appear 
to extinguish the thin strain of Apollo’s lyre. 

It is in times like these that even the elect may hesitate to 
assert the claims of the classics; and so, were one’s hearers less 
attenti, benevoli, et dociles, one might almost be slow in yielding 
obedience to our Association president’s “‘command performance” 
to deal with that specific subject. Obviously, I think, we must 
refresh ourselves in our own convictions that the classics are 
worth while—that secondary Latin and even Greek are as much 
in place as ever; and beyond that intellectual self-assurance, we 
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need an even stronger emotional urge and zeal invigorating us in 
our classroom method and technique and in our justification of the 
subject on all sides. These are no days for the doubter and the 
questioner in our ranks; we must be “all-out” Latinists; with a 
bow to the Art of Poetry, 


Mediocribus esse Latinis 
non homines, non di, non concessere columnae .... [v. 372 f.] 


II 


Very obviously, of course, the claim of the classics today is the 
same as it ever was. All its tried and legitimate objectives are 
good in war as well as in peace. But just as obviously there are 
certain of these aims which it is desirable to stress especially in 
these adverse months. Some such objectives it is the hope of the 
paper to suggest. 

There is, I believe, a growing conviction among many American 
educators and among such interested representatives of the laity 
as parents and government officials that the training of American 
youth, both on the secondary and the collegiate levels, has been 
unduly soft and lax. This position has been stated strongly in a 
letter to the St. Louis Post-Dispatch |January 16, 1942] by R. H. 
B. Thompson, late headmaster of Saint Louis Country Day School, 
himself a classicist, who writes in part: 


The pleasant dream of twenty years fades, and cold reason gets 
a hearing. We must go into complete reverse educationally. 
We must elevate mental discipline to its proper pinnacle. We 
must recognize that mathematics, languages, history, and science 
are the essential fields of study at the secondary level. In no 
other way can we fight the war and win the peace. 


In the same vein is the following excerpt from Professor William 
E. Gwatkin’s contribution to “A Round Table of Opinion”’ in 
News Letter Number 23 |December 28, 1941, page 2] of the Com- 
mittee on the Present Status of Classical Education: 


I also wonder whether many a schoolman may not be tending 
toward the idea that with a tough job ahead for us in the next 
years, there may be some value in tough subjects for our youth, es- 
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poner those we think may have a chance at the leadership of the 
uture. Latin is not too tough, but it is not asnap. If the Latin 
teacher can get at the right boys and girls, the interest helps out 
the _—— and I am inclined to think that they together build 
morale. 


Similarly, Joseph W. Barker, Chief of the Division of Training, 
Liaison, and Coordination, Navy Department, declares before a 
group of college and university heads:! 


Another item of help would be for you to stress instruction to all 
your students in the principles of democracy, of self-discipline, 
and of obedience. As never before, every person in our entire 
nation needs to have the clearest possible concept of why we are 
fighting, what we are fighting for, and how we must discipline our- 
selves he war service whether at the front or at home. Such a 
contribution by you will aid the entire defense effort. 


The matter of morale is obviously of vital importance to the 
American government in the present conflict. The Office of 
Civilian Defense, for example, has repeatedly indicated its concern 
with this highly important issue; the United States Office of 
Education, under its Division of Civilian Morale, is establishing 
some hundred and forty Key Centers of Information and Training, 
or “War Libraries,” in various colleges and universities of the 
nation; the War Department is sending speakers to camps to 
explain to those in training the issues of the war. 

All this is clearly indicative of an interest in morale, attitude, 
stamina. But a genuine morale is more than a temporary emo- 
tional stimulus, more than a transitory reception of information. 
It must be built through years of training, through the growing 
conviction that things worth while are not had for the asking, 
through an application of the well-tried dictum per aspera ad astra. 
There are, of course, many subjects, conceivably, sufficiently 
hard to test the mettle of able pupils in American high schools 
and colleges. But there is no need to go exploring the untrodden 
jungle of possible pedagogical material. Latin is a tried discipline, 
fit and ready for continuing use, which combines with a reasonable 

1 Higher Education and the War: The Report of a National Conference of College 


and University Presidents, held in Baltimore, Md., Jan. 3-4, 1942: Washington, 
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difficulty and challenge numerous additional benefits not readily 
otherwise obtainable in a single subject of study. 


III 


Among these benefits is, I believe, a second claim we may 
properly reassert and emphasize in these our days—the aim, 
namely, of the development of desirable mental habits. Quite 
apart, of course, from all questions involving a transfer of training 
and the application of skills acquired in Latin to other disciplines 
and to the affairs of everyday life—questions involving polemics 
unduly bitter and controversies unduly long—lI believe there is 
ground for our plea. Ours is an age of the machine and of mech- 
anized aid. We are less patient of effort than we were even a 
half century ago. Yet no mechanical contrivance can replace 
the human will, and no accumulation of cams and cogs will ever 
avail to perform the functions of the human intellect. Men 
must still reason, analyse, appraise, evaluate, estimate, judge, 
decide; they must now, as always heretofore, subject the law- 
lessness of impulse to the dominion of the will. 

Now to an extent candidly alarming, orderliness of mind, logic 
in thinking, and clarity and tidiness of reasoning seem to be dis- 
appearing among the young students that throng the halls of 
high school and college. They are resentful of definiteness and 
exactness, they rebel at sustained attention, they voice an em- 
phatic zo at demands for perseverance in the face of difficulties. 
They find it hard to catch the thought of great books, the precise 
meaning of significant paragraphs, the underlying concept of 
important sentences; harder still to appraise and evaluate them 
by some reasonable standard. Le mot juste has not the enticement 
it once had to the struggling composer of essay and theme. The 
“being in love with words,” the sensitive appreciation of their 
whims and their ways, the response to shade and mood and color 
of meaning in written and spoken utterance, all these perfections 
of the ideal user of language are likely to be overlooked either 
through a general slovenliness of mind or, in the case of more 
serious students, through an exclusive devotion to mechanics and 
science. 
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Latin cannot be really taught or genuinely mastered without an 
acquisition of exact knowledge. It demands the play and exercise 
of the reasoning faculty, calls into operation a judicious imagina- 
tion, insists upon thoroughness and undisguised mental toil, 
forces attention and a persevering effort in the face of what is 
hard. Whether or not educational theory admits that such 
desirable exercises of mind and will are capable of ‘“‘transfer’”’ to 
other fields and departments of human activity, it can hardly be 
denied that a student is the better young man or young woman 
for the experience. 

And let us bear in mind that in this war and the eventual peace 
words are destined to play a definitely leading réle. We shall 
probably hear in increasing numbers pronouncements of statesmen 
and pronouncements of charlatans, and listen to utterances in- 
tended to inform and utterances intended to deceive. There is 
likely to be an increasing need for a sagacious and intelligent 
American public mentally equipped to come to grips with issues 
of national and international moment and able to weigh and 
appraise language because language has been an integral part 
of its scholastic training—or perhaps she integrating part, if 
the happy experiment envisioned by Professor E. L. Ullman can 
be realized, as set forth by him in a recent number of School and 
Society: 


Instead of wondering how we language teachers can find a little 
unpretentious home on the outskirts a the core curriculum, why 
don’t we insist on schools in which languages are the core cur- 
riculum? Why not at least start an experimental school in which 
that procedure can be tried. I am positive that we could easily 
find a score or more schools which would welcome experimentation 
with a core curriculum consisting of one or more foreign lan- 
guages.... 


IV 


There is a third objective in the study of the classics that 
we may with confidence and assurance stress in these difficult 
days, and that is our aim at the stimulating of a critical and 
aesthetic taste. There must be some flaw in an educational 


1 LIT (May 10, 1941), 585. 
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system from which high-school and even college graduates emerge 
in great numbers with no appreciation of anything musical beyond 
a jazz or swing orchestra; whose literary interests are bounded 
by the offerings of the drug store lending library; whose devotion 
to the stage stops with the musical review and the radio play, 
duly reduced and properly peppered with “commercials.” The 
architectural monstrosities disfiguring so many American cities 
and the strange aberrations of unguided genius that masquerade 
as pictorial and plastic art would hardly be possible among a people 
where taste was the regular, rather than the infrequent, possession. 


It is precisely here that the classical teacher in the high school, 
and, of course, the college instructor may do work of far-reaching 
benefit in rousing among his students an appreciative love for 
what is truly and enduringly beautiful. The relative calmness 
of the best in classical literature is in marked contrast with the 
nervous and artificially emotional content of much that is written 
today. The masterpieces of Greece and Rome, with their char- 
acteristic delicate restraint, poise, conscious gravity, and tranquil 
dignity, are happily opposed to the blatant, neurotic super- 
emotionalism to be found in large numbers of current novels 
and short stories. 


There is, to be sure, the ready objection that in times of bitter 
national stress we have neither time nor sympathy for culture 
and the fine arts. But it is a short-sighted objection. The 
emergency needs more than mere specialized human automata. 
It calls for human understanding, sympathy, and a conviction 
that springs from principle. And we must needs look to the days 
beyond, as well as the days within, the duration. 


There are, admittedly, many avenues to culture and the fine 
arts. But for the ordinary boy or girl the easiest road is that of 
literature. And here Latin is uniquely suited to be the highway 
of the many rather than the lane of the few. In addition to its 
numerous other advantages, it has the distinctive ability to put 
its pupils at once into a new world and a new mind. The newer 
first-year textbooks are no mere preparations for Caesar’s Gallic 
War but include an introduction to the wide domain of myth 
and legend, of antique achievements and great personages, that 
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have become a permanent element in the traditions of Western 
culture. 

Nor need a cultured literary taste be an isolated possession. 
We are assured of the common bond or blood-relationship among 
all the arts; and there is no reason why the pupil who has been 
won to a love for what is lastingly noble in literature should not 
likewise come to an appreciation of the symphony and to a dis- 
cernment between the occasional great moving picture and the 
common run of “fillers.” 


A fourth objective in the teaching of Latin that may with high 
propriety be asserted today is associated with the widespread 
American ideal of “education for democracy.” Now while that 
ideal is not actually the be-all and end-all of educational purpose, 
it is surely a large and significant factor in youth training. But 
democracy cannot be deeply appreciated by a mere rehearsal of 
its present functions or by a systematic introduction of young 
men and women to its current institutions and organization. 
Democracy is in very truth a “way of life,” a thing of internal 
conviction, a possession which, if it is to thrive, calls for a full 
measure of understanding and unstinted devotion. If our schools 
succeed in rousing only a transient emotional response toward it, 
democracy will mean but little when the feeling is dissipated and 
subsides. 

As teachers of the classics, we need to make constantly clear 
to our professional associates and to the public at large that the 
traditions of Western democracy are inseparably intertwined with 
the two great ancient civilizations that we represent. The 
Athenian Solon was a pioneer in favoring and bringing into being 
some measure of “rights for the people,” and the long history of 
the Roman Republic is a laboratory course in the gradual attain- 
ment of equality among all classes of freeborn men. 

True it is that the struggling youngster in the first or second 
year of high-school Latin will not be able to see a great deal of 
this sort of thing in the original language, but he can be brought 
to a view of some elements, at least. And his teacher, if worthy 
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of a place as an instructor in the classics, is steeped in the great 
tradition, is another “Mr. Chips” or “Miss Chips,” is capable 
of doing a great deal more for his charges than teaching the text- 
book or correcting themes. 


Samuel Eliot Morison, in an eloquent address on The Ancient 
Classics in a@ Modern Democracy, delivered at the College of 
Wooster on June 12, 1939,' remarks: 


...In ancient history you will find many of the current ques- 
tions of today threshed out in a clean-cut fashion that will hel 
you to comprehend your own age. What a terrible warning Thucyd. 
ides gives of the consequences of war and power politics and 
demagogery! And it will enable you to get under the skin of 
American history, too. The fathers of our Revolution, the fram- 
ers of our federal and state constitutions, and the great Senators 
(note the term) of the nineteenth century were steeped in Roman 
and Greek History. Antique liberty was a phrase often on their 
lips, and ever in their hearts. They were closer to the ancients in 
spirit, Americans as they were, than we are tothem. These men, 
the founders of our Republic, seemed to know what they were 
doing, and where they were going, whilst “The merely modern 
man never knows what he is about.” Our forefathers were not 
merely modern, even in their own day. Behind them, in the backs 
of their minds, and before them as a goal, there was always the 
supreme achievement of Judaea in religion, the supreme achieve- 
ment of Hellas in the good life, and the supreme achievement of 
Rome in statecraft. . . . 


We need today, far more than ever before, the truly “long look” 
—the genuine retrospect over the past to guide us in present peril 
and coming reconstruction, and the vision into the future to enable 
us to plan enduringly and well. Education today will fail in 
its sacred trust if it turns out young men and women capable of 
doing but one specialized task and thus finding themselves, when 
the emergency is over, helpless in the hard days of readjustment. 
It will fail just as signally if it does not lay at least the foundations 
for a deep and intelligent appreciation of the democratic way of 
life and for a keen-minded and equable rebuilding of civilization 
for the hoped for new world of the future. 


1 New York, Oxford University Press (1939), 21 f. 
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Mr. John W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of 
Education, has lately written, in part, as follows:! 


In colleges and universities especially, plans to win the peace 
must be made. This means gathering facts and making prepara- 
tions for knitting together the torn fabric of world society, a task 
requiring wisdom, understanding, and long-range planning. . . . 
Education must and will turn its whole vast energies to national 
services to win the war and the peace. 


In a spirit of earnest cooperation, then, and of a reasoned con- 
fidence and self-assurance, we classicists may assert the claim 
of our subject in these our days. Among many other aims we 
may emphasize the value of the classics as educative tools in a 
stiffening of discipline and morale, in the development of desirable 
mental habits and the rousing of mental keenness to evaluate 
the declarations of the day, in the stimulating of a critical and 
aesthetic sense appreciative of the truly great products of our 
cultural tradition, and in contributing to a renewed and devoted 
understanding of our democratic way of life and to plans for 
achieving a just and enduring peace. To these and other praise- 
worthy ends we can contribute both in college and in the secondary 
school, either in the present educational order or in some altered 
system that may be a by-product of the struggle now upon us. 
For the discipline of the classics is at once enduring and elastic, 
as timely as the latest flash from the far-flung fronts of World 
War II and as timeless as the patient earth upon which its battles 
are fought. 


1 Quoted from News Letter Number 23 (December 28, 1941, p. 3) of the Com- 
mittee on the Present Status of Classical Education. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL DISARMAMENT 
By ROBERT F. CREEGAN 


Cumberland University 


In a broadcast from Washington on December 28, 1942 Vice- 
President Henry A. Wallace made certain proposals which con- 
stitute an attractive challenge to American psychologists and 
educators. Besides proposing a United Nations’ council to 
maintain peace after victory, he discussed problems of dealing 
with the defeated nations, advocating their “psychological,” as 
well as their physical, ‘disarmament.”” This was understood to 
involve “supervision, or at least inspection” of the school systems 
in those nations so that the “diabolical work” of Nazi-Fascist 
indoctrination might be cancelled so far as possible. It might 
have been added that problems of “psychological disarmament” 
inevitably must arise within the victor-nations themselves. The 
consequences upon the psychological orientation of adolescents 
which must follow from the present world-catastrophe can be 
appraised fully only after the event, but may be serious enough 
even in those nations which have not undergone Fascist indoctrina- 
tion for nearly a generation. Mobilizing a complex, industrial 
society for total war, even if this is done within a context of 
democratic institutions, inevitably involves the rapid dissemina- 
tion of over-simplified versions of the truth about the situation. 
Such versions perhaps differ more in degree than in kind from 
totalitarian propaganda, and have comparable consequences for 
the emotional life of youth. 

Yet the fact that the victor shall face a domestic, as well as a 
foreign, problem of educational rehabilitation has promising as- 
pects as well as rather humiliating aspects for the democratic 
educator. Opportunities for applying in the foreign field insights 
gained by confronting domestic problems, and vice versa, should 
arise on condition that those who are to administer the “psycho- 
logical disarmament”’ are sufficiently profound to profit even from 
remote analogies between psycho-dynamic situations. 
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Even so, it should be stressed that “psychological disarma- 
ment”’ of all kinds, and however liberally administered, represents 
a purely negative program. As such it remains a defensive pro- 
cedure on the part of the victors. As far as the defeated nations 
are concerned it must involve destroying the organizing centers of 
whole educational systems. With what are such centers to be 
replaced? Or is education in the defeated nations henceforth to 
operate in a haphazard fashion without a unifying philosophy, and 
administered in accordance with a merely preventive rather than 
a creative policy? 

In a sense such questions, asked within a modern democratic 
context, answer themselves. It is true that the democratic 
philosophy of education does oppose sheer indoctrination. It 
favors experimentation and a multiplicity of methods in response 
to variant situations. Yet it admits not only the value but the 
necessity of positive, unifying ideals. It teaches that each 
subject-matter should be taught as having relevance to other 
subject-matters and to individual and social living as a whole. 
Therefore, any defensive program of “psychological disarmament,” 
undertaken under the aegis of a democratic philosophy of educa- 
tion, must constitute merely one aspect, and a secondary aspect 
at that, of a positive program of educational rehabilitation. And 
such positive programs will be required not only within the de- 
feated but also within the victorious nations as each emerges 
from the present catastrophic conditions. 


II 


Broader issues than the educational (in the narrower sense of 
that term) are at once suggested by that reflection. Will a vic- 
torious United Nations proceed to initiate, sponsor, and aid 
democratic institutions, including democratic educational institu- 
tions, in every nation? And will other nations look to us for any 
such guidance? Will they look to us as the ideal educators in 
political philosophy, and so in philosophy of education, as a 
branch of political philosophy? The psychologist, at any rate, 
must remain skeptical. But if it were a psychological impossi- 
bility for all the defeated nations to look to us for positive leader- 
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ship in their educational work we may ask whether there is any 
escape for us from the anomalous position of forcing our educa- 
tional doctrines upon them in the name of democracy, short of our 
adopting a complete isolationism which would evade the whole 
task of “psychological disarmament.” 

From the standpoint of pure logic such questions present a 
familiar dilemma which resides in the very conception of a long 
range democratic policy, considered in the abstract. That 
dilemma has the intriguing character of all sophistry, yet might 
not detain us long after we once faced our particular problem in 
the concrete. Such concrete consideration would involve study- 
ing, first of all, the psychology of defeat, so that we might learn 
what to expect from our erstwhile foes after the postulated demo- 
cratic victory. Certainly the democratic educator must endorse 
the thesis that the people of the Axis nations must not only be 
defeated but also must be made clearly to realize that fact. Both 
by objective political measures, such as compulsory disarmament, 
and by general dissemination of the facts about the armistice 
through all available media of information, the peoples of those 
nations must be made to realize that the Nazi-Fascist policy has 
led to total defeat. Just here political policy and educational 
aspirations coincide, for the problem of psychological rehabilita- 
tion must be solved with reference to the psycho-dynamics of the 
defeat-situation. 

To be effective as a motivator towards attaining new orienta- 
tion the defeat-situation must be utterly unambiguous as such. 
The peoples concerned might then, and only then, look about them 
for radically new solutions to perennial problems. But that still 
does not indicate that they would demand our intervention in 
their educational policies, nor that they would fail to resent any 
forced intervention. Interaction is another thing. The psycho- 
dynamics of their defeat-situation might favor interaction, if we 
could master the psychological techniques to meet their internal 
requirements, their admitted needs in such a situation. 

Certainly that hope, thus baldly stated, although psychologically 
correct remains psychologically superficial. For we have not 
clearly differentiated between intrusion and internally required 
interaction. Here two reflections are in order: First, perhaps 
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all adequate education is educational interaction, is a process in 
which the teacher also learns and the learners also teach. And, 
secondly, as a corollary to that, all effective education must be in 
terms which are familiar to the learners. The historical cultures 
of the United Nations do not have a complete monopoly upon 
democratic philosophical developments. Nor does a victor have a 
monopoly upon the motivation to build a better way of life and a 
more adequate design for living. We have much to learn from 
the cultural heritage of nations which only in our epoch degener- 
ated into Nazi-Fascist life-ways and thought-ways. And we 
might best promulgate our views by evoking sympathetic ele- 
ments in their own cultural heritage. Also, some of them, possibly 
more than most of us, because the psycho-dynamics of their 
defeat-situation will make it so, will have to live out a quest for 
more thoroughgoing solutions to our common problems of global 
economy and global culture. 

If such hopes seem over-idealistic, it must be remembered that 
they are regarded as practical only in the event of an uncom- 
promising democratic victory. The democratic cultures have 
never denied in principle a common heritage with all civilized 
mankind nor common problems. Certainly after their victory 
they would not betray that which has distinguished them from 
their opponents in war, lest the moral victory be won by the other 
side. Our educators must go to the peoples of the defeated na- 
tions, therefore, as their academic representatives must come to 
us, primarily as representatives of a world-historical heritage and 
a world-wide trend towards broader cooperation. Furthermore, 
both groups must go as both teachers and learners. If we go to 
them simply as representatives of a victorious group then we will 
surely fail, certainly to learn, and probably to persuade, in any 
effective way. If they come to us, simply as the defeated to the 
victor, then they might well learn how to become more effective 
rivals of our present democracy, with all its uncertainties and all 
its shortcomings. But they would certainly not learn how to 
help us build a purer, more universal, more invincible democratic 
culture. They could only contribute towards the latter if they 
were accepted as representing a heritage which is intrinsically 
capable of so contributing. Democratic nations have not failed 
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to learn propaganda techniques, military strategy, and techno- 
logical methods from other cultures. Is it possible that other 
historical cultures have nothing to contribute along lines other 
than these? 

Here it is not recommended that suspicion be forgotten. That 
would be to recommend a psychological impossibility, and the 
educator must ever strive to work within a context of clearly 
understood facts, rather than within a context of delusions, how- 
ever attractive. As a matter of fact, the problem after this 
horrible war will not be how to stimulate wholesome watchfulness 
but rather how to minimize positive hatred. The need to stimu- 
late watchfulness was not successfully fulfilled in recent years, 
but let us hope that the need to minimize hatred may nevertheless 
be successfully fulfilled in future years. And that is not im- 
possible, for there are certain foci from which such mutual de- 
velopment towards universalizing the cooperative process might 
proceed. Two of these cultural foci are art and religion. At 
no time during this war has there been complete estrangement 
between the contending cultures, as distinct from States, in 
respect to these factors. And these factors, once the areas of 
conflict are restored nearer to normalcy, may prove pivotal in 
establishing a positive rapport. Indeed, even in seeking individ- 
uals in the defeated nations who might replace the present dicta- 
tors of education, we, with those people, might well look to the 
more highly educated types of religionist and man of art for 
practical leadership towards an education for world-unity. (And 
here we mean religion and art in the broadest sense of both terms.) 


Ill 


But a freedom of artistic production must ever be styled in 
forms which are suitable to a particular heritage, and a mutual 
reverence towards purposes which are conceived as transcendent 
would be the antithesis of a dictated obedience to a victor’s 
rigidly set policy. And this, after all, is simply a particularization 
of the psycho-dynamic principle that enduring unity must be a 
harmony among many tendencies rather than the repression of 
some by others. Art and religion are here suggested as two foci 
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from which a cooperative educational development towards global 
democracy, rather than a dictated educational development for 
the sake of merely defending the victor, might proceed with most 
hope of success. Other spheres of culture within which the 
principle of unity in diversity is especially evident should also 
be stressed in our program of “psychological disarmament,” 
which will certainly fail unless it is simply the negative factor in a 
program towards more universal inter-cultural participation. 

Yet participation in an organic totality remains but an empty 
phrase until we understand what such totality means. Functional 
totality always signifies a mutual trend. Mutuality of function- 
ing is found only internal to an ongoing totality in which the part- 
functions instrument and express a super-ordinated trend. Edu- 
cation for global peace must therefore be education for global en- 
deavor, for participation in humanity’s quest, or for God’s quest 
as expressed in part in human culture. Such education must in- 
clude the training of interests and the induction of idealized de- 
sires. Such education must therefore be inspirational, as well as 
technical. To be practically inspirational, however, such educa- 
tion, as an interaction, must potentially transcend any pre- 
established doctrinaire program, including the doctrines of na- 
tionalistic, or imperialistic, democracy as hitherto existent. 
Here, as in all educational psychology, a very old principle re- 
mains valid: ‘The letter killeth, but in the spirit is life.’ The 
peoples of the enemy nations know, as we know, that our present 
democracies include many self-contradictory procedures. And 
when the present democracies defeat them they will not be in- 
terested in serving those as existent powers. They may be in- 
terested, however, in helping to achieve actual global-democracy 
as an ideal, and in adopting that as a mutual “destiny idea” which 
will make tolerance towards the errors of others and courage de- 
spite one’s own failures alike possible. This, we may presume, is 
the same “destiny idea” which has cemented inter-cultural co- 
operation among the peoples of the Western hemisphere. To be 
sure, such cooperation has been facilitated by mutual fear. Will 
not the fear of a new global war also promote world solidarity later 
on, if rational sharing of attitudes is promoted through a mutual 
policy of education for unity? 
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IV 


We may now summarize this statement concerning “psycho- 
logical disarmament.” Any such policy as one of promoting 
“psychological disarmament” depends for its possibility upon a 
total victory for the United Nations. The psycho-dynamics of a 
defeat-situation, if that defeat is clearly realized to be total, would 
engender a questioning attitude in the defeated peoples. Hence 
they would welcome cultural interaction but not a doctrinaire 
cultural intervention. For our part our efforts towards educa- 
tional rehabilitation in our own cultures may be powerfully aided 
by reference to similar efforts in other cultures which have also 
suffered the catastrophe of engaging in totalitarian warfare. 
“Psychological disarmament,” to be successful, must proceed 
simply as a component part of positive educational rehabilitation. 
Such rehabilitation must be guided by the ideal of attaining a 
truly global culture. Effective education for world cooperation 
within each regional culture must be in terms which are familiar 
to the learners, and, above all, pro-democratic, pro-cooperative 
factors in the historical heritages of defeated nations must be 
evoked and encouraged. Cultural interaction must proceed on 
the basis of each teacher’s being also a learner, and each learner’s 
being also a teacher. The principle of developing unity in di- 
versity must prevail over the principle of repression, if such re- 
habilitation is to be continuous and progressive. Aesthetic 
and religious education are two fields within which the principle 
of harmonious multiplicity might most successfully be applied in 
the early stages of the process of psychological rehabilitation 
after warfare. Yet such unity will remain little more than an 
ideology unless it leads to an emergent mutuality of aim. Edu- 
cation for global peace must therefore be education for global 
endeavor. Such education must therefore be inspirational, as 
well as technical, and, as inspirational, must transcend any pre- 
established doctrinaire policy. 


As far as possible, then, it must be educators with such princi- 
ples who shall express the will of a victorious United Nations in 
developing techniques of “psychological disarmament” at home 
and abroad. And such educators must have an important voice 
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in formulating general political policies. Otherwise our victory 
may lead to the worst of defeat-situations: to disillusionment 
after sacrificial success. For the time being, however, attaining 
the military victory remains the educator’s, as the general citizen’s, 
chief immediate interest for democratic culture. 
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THE TEST OF ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


By PETER A. CARMICHAEL 


Louisiana State University 


Those who have the greatest need of freedom of thought and 
utterance are thinkers, investigators, and teachers. As the 
academic profession more than any other comprises these classes, 
we should expect this profession to be the principal repository, as 
well as defender, of freedom. While it is true that, at intervals 
during the twenty-four hundred years since Socrates, great men 
of the academic calling have conspicuously stood with those of 
other callings in the defense of intellectual freedom, it is also true 
that many have been faint-hearted or indifferent, and many too 
have been found who were the enemies of freedom. The history 
of the American Association of University Professors testifies 
abundantly to the indifference, shyness, and suspicion, with 
regard to intellectual freedom, of a very large section of the 
professoriate. Allowing that an occupation in which teaching, 
discovery, and writing are the ends is certain to be very individual- 
istic and perhaps never unanimous in any opinion; and not for- 
getting that academic life catches a great many whose gifts do 
not destine them to be independent in thought or action but 
shy and submissive for their living’s sake, we still cannot doubt 
the clear, indefeasible principle that the profession of learning 
presupposes and necessitates freedom to conduct inquiry and to 
communicate the results. 

This profession not only requires freedom in this positive, 
categorical sense, but precludes the setting of limitations upon 
it—except at the fatal cost of destroying its integrity and com- 
petence. Either the freedom of the mind is absolute or else 
there is some other freedom (or other object) which is above it. 
Either there is intrinsic, imprescriptible worth in academic freedom 
or there is only instrumental, subordinate worth in it. If the 
latter only, to what end is it instrumental? Tothe state? That is 
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the nazi-fascistic-communistic theory; certainly not the demo- 
cratic. Is the end a religious one? Something of this kind is the 
view of certain proprietary sectarian colleges, of which none can 
be compared with free institutions as agencies for the advance- 
ment of learning. If politics and religion are not the ends of 
educational endeavor in a democratic state, perhaps the true 
end is a moral one, expressible as character development. We 
so often hear educational heads appealing for “character building’’ 
that we may be persuaded that character truly is the end we 
seek, and incidentally that it is just like a product of archi- 
tectural engineering, put together according to a mechanical 
formula. 

But character, if assumed to be lacking or to be feeble, and 
hence to require inculcation, is a result which is not achieved 
by direct measures—the measures invented and applied in the 
schoolroom are familiar objects of irony and jest-making. It is 
hard to believe that persons acquainted with human nature at 
levels above the half-wit can seriously suppose integrity is attained 
by drills in truth-telling or by competitive tricks such as we hear 
reported from the schools these days. The dallying with such 
pedagogical playthings can only cause doubts concerning the 
judgment and educational maturity of the educators themselves. 
While it may also be doubted that character education is the 
purpose of learning at the higher levels, nevertheless, if we assume 
it is the purpose, we have to ask whether it is not realized better 
by the enlargement and cultivation of understanding than 
by indoctrination. If so, then liberal education is the means to 
this end since liberal education, however gained, is always con- 
cerned with the enlargement and cultivation of understanding. 
An indispensable condition of such education is freedom of thought 
and teaching; without this no advance out of ignorance is possible, 
and anything which passes as education where this condition is 
not met is likely to be counterfeit. The degree to which free and 
fruitful inquiry goes on (not merely the degree to which it is 
officially tolerated) is the highest measure of an educational 
institution’s caliber. The question of whether inquiry and ex- 
pression are to go wholly unabridged is the test of freedom at any 
institution. 
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II 


Perhaps it would be fine for everybody if Providence had elected 
to populate the world, and especially the centers of learning, 
with a type of person who in addition to intelligence was possessed 
of unwavering regard for the amenities, was high-minded, finely 
discriminating, and predisposed to the fair and becoming in 
everything. Perhaps; but it is not certain by any means. On 
such a question the expressions of genius are characteristically 
negative and indicate a preference for diversity, color, turbulence, 
and even war; which the nature and condition of mankind are so 
apt to foster. Against our idealizations Providence has estab- 
lished a state of things which is quite paradoxical and indeed 
cynical. She delights to put sweet verses in the mouths of repro- 
bates, music and art in the perverse and pauperized, great reason 
in sequestered, surly, and unexpressive minds, power in the hands 
of tyrants and rascals, and even chooses one born in a stable as the 
exemplar of godliness. If you take the hundred greatest minds, 
more than half were neurotic, introverted, possessed, or in some 
other respect “abnormal.” 


Those who opposed men like Socrates, Abélard, and Bruno ob- 
viously had no intention of harboring great minds. If Shake- 
speare, Shelley, or Wordsworth were to show up in an American 
university today, in the flesh, and behave as they did on their 
previous sojourn, forthwith bishops, housewives, and petty 
judges would probably start heresy hunts and not rest till the 
offender had been unseated and deported. Why should this be? 
Is the personal magnetism of the great wholly irresistible and 
corrupting?—But many geniuses are recessive personalities, the 
very opposite of this supposition—Then are they monstrous in 
appearance and offensive in utterance, hence personally objec- 
tionable?—The supposition is fantastic—Moreover, writers have 
far more to say in their writing than in their speaking; so it 
is all the more strange that their books are permitted while they 
themselves are not. Providence, by another of her ironies, closes 
great books to the witless and leaves the wise to write in them 
such things as would cause duncedom to tear its eyes and to com- 
mit much of the finest literature to the flames. 
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But whereas duncedom does not propose to submit to the 
corruptions of genius, it hungers for the benefits which only genius 
can render. Technological and scientific feats delight it, and the 
bizarre in art does also. It is likely that the greater part of the 
multitude’s concerns, above those of bare existence, are nowadays 
dependent on the achievements of genius, and would be un- 
known and undreamed of had genius not been free to think and 
create. Prior to almost all invention are thought and experi- 
mentation, sometimes so far in the background that although 
indispensable to the final outcome, they are unheeded and un- 
thought of by laymen. The latter are likely to forget that results 
desired are not possible without tolerating the causes necessary 
to their generation. If they understood the causal sequences here, 
and still wanted the effects they want now, they would cease 
persecuting the pioneers of thought and would look upon them as 
benefactors. 


III 


Why is so clear a premise not understood, but fought and 
reviled by so many people? Why is there among these enemies 
of enlightenment so large an element of the educated, or at any rate 
persons having the formal credentials of the educated? No doubt 
there are many reasons, but one which is easily seen is the failure 
of education to inform and enlighten, which is the same as failure 
to educate. This failure has many sources, which it would take 
no great pains to discover; however, there is one in particular 
which relates to the question of academic freedom and which it 
may be interesting to notice here. It is the apathy of educators 
towards enlightenment per se and their marked capacity for finding 
substitutes for it. 


But enlightenment is the first and final business of education. 
Not indoctrination, nor conventional “character building,” nor 
“education for citizenship,” nor inculcation of any prejudice, 
belief, or view, but the understanding of all these and the 
emancipation of the mind from ignorance and doctrine is the 
aim of liberal education. The realization of such an aim requires 
not merely freedom to investigate, to think, and to teach but also 
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the toleration and positive encouragement of those especially gifted 
as investigators, thinkers, and teachers. So long as genius, by 
the divine will, carries with it the unconventional attributes which 
so disturb the average mind, those attributes must be tolerated 
as a corollary of the presence of genius. The alternative choice to 
the toleration of genius is to tolerate mediocrity and so to bring on 
stagnation. 

Men qualified to supervise higher education know perfectly 
that, if they are to accomplish superior results, they not only must 
tolerate strong minds but must search for them and when found 
defend them against the insolence of meddlers, whether these 
should be bishops, ambitious housewives, or petty judges. The 
university president who will not defend a professor’s right to the 
expression of opinion is only posturing as president. One of the 
best measures of the presidential office is the extent to which it 
defends such expression. For if a president defends that, he knows 
its worth in relation to enlightenment and is therefore a man 
who understands liberal education, while, if he will not defend 
expression, he either does not understand his office or is afraid to 
perform it. A leading reason for heresy hunting in American 
colleges and universities is the failure of presidents to perform 
this duty, and another such reason is the failure of professors 
to do their part. With a little straining of the imagination, and 
some charity, it is possible to comprehend how a president who has 
chosen to carry water on both shoulders must be wary—though 
neither imagination nor charity can show how liberal education 
can be accomplished under such auspices. But one can think of 
no excuse like that for a professor. His business and his existence 
depend on freedom to think, to speak, to have opinions. If he 
will not support a colleague denied any of these rights, and if he will 
not join measures to secure these rights against the assaults of 
ignorance and prejudice, then he lacks professional sense, to say the 
least. 

It is surprising that some professors should also be heretic hunt- 
ers. They, if anybody, ought to understand that minds which are 
of the first order are sometimes oblique in matters which are not 
their professional concern. Also they ought to understand that 
in the academic world no opinion is worth any more than it tests. 
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But not so. Even the American Association of University 
Professors has endorsed a statement of principles which indicates 
a limitation on a teacher’s classroom freedom as follows: ‘The 
teacher is entitled to freedom in the classroom in discussing 
his subject, but he should be careful not to introduce into his 
teaching controversial matter which has no relation to his sub- 
ject;” which makes you wonder whether one of Harvard’s roving 
professors, if he ever got into trouble for interpolating into poetry 
something from science, could look for help from this Association. 
Individual professors who fancy it is radicalism for anyone to be a 
member of the Association will often challenge a colleague’s 
right of free expression even more sharply than nonacademic 
persons. Instead of refuting an opinion or, in the extremity, 
ridiculing it to shame, they would stifle it. Obviously, such 
persons want no ideas, and want others, too, to have none. We 
may forbear to characterize such a type as theirs, but note that, 
whatever else they may be, they are not seekers of knowledge and 
so are not likely to be dispensers of knowledge either. 

The great pedagogical gospel of the present is that we live in a 
changing world which tomorrow will bring what we cannot see 
today; that we should learn adaptability and teach it above all 
else in the schools and colleges; that any theory or program at 
variance with this notion is not “progressive” but backward. 
So far as it is a theory about life or reality as a whole this doctrine 
is highly questionable, but for the sake of argument let us assume 
it to be true. Then its apostles, very many college heads included, 
are committed to the proposition that today’s customs and con- 
ventions will have changed tomorrow, notably those pertaining to 
marriage and the family. Bertrand Russell took notice of this 
instability and pointed out some consequences which it entails, 
adding suggestions of his own upon how certain of the oldest social 
problems might be solved. The social-change theorists among 
the presidents and professors either should have gone forthwith to 
his defense or else should have seen that the unwelcome conse- 
quences of social evolution which he had deduced and prophesied 
were implicit in what they had been preaching; and if the latter 
was their alternative, then they might at least have thanked Mr. 
Russell for pointing out what they were getting into, and made 
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haste to abandon their social-change philosophy. But nothing of 
that kind was done. It is easier, even for doctors of humane let- 
ters, to take to the heresy hunt. 


IV 


The academic profession can scarcely be expected to exhibit 
the cohesion and agreement found in some other professions, 
since its concerns are so much more diverse. It is more akin to 
art, in certain respects, and among these respects is professorial 
idiosyncrasy. Learning and original thought are found as they 
are found: unique, privative, unsociable, sociable, conventional, 
unconventional, courageous, shy, spiteful, magnanimous, etc., etc. 
For some reason learning, or rather teaching, in the United 
States at any rate, attracts and tolerates a very large element 
whose most apparent characteristics are those of the conventional 
and the shy. To be shy of some things is certainly a virtue and a 
necessity, but these things are not the objects with which thought 
and learning deal. Shyness does not solve problems—boldness 
and tenacity are required; and conventionality is character- 
istically unaware of problems. It frequently happens that the 
shy, conventional, Yaherr type predominates, both in colleges 
and in learned societies. For example, a regional society was pre- 
sented a resolution in support of a great man whose fitness to teach 
certain difficult subjects was under challenge on account of his 
views on social and moral matters. Although the individual con- 
cerned was one of the highest authorities in the world on those 
subjects, and although the members of the society knew that he was 
(a good many may not have known why), nevertheless the pro- 
posal was voted down. How can anyone explain that? Doubt- 
less there were numerous considerations, but it will be fair to say 
that they reduced to one, in the form of this question: Is any 
individual who holds heretical opinions on moral and social ques- 
tions a fit person to teach college youth, regardless of his genius 
as a scholar and thinker? This is only a slight variation of the 
question always at issue in the debate on academic freedom. 
The answer it received was the answer of shyness and convention- 
ality—No. 
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If the shy and conventional had enough wit and energy, they 
could dominate higher education, since they have so great an 
advantage in numbers. It pleases heaven, however, to make 
one good wit and one brave man the superior of many dull and 
spiritless, and it is due to this providential weighting of the scales 
that we have what freedom we do. It is a reproach to education 
that so much influence should be found in its negative element, 
even though it is not always sufficient influence to be dominant. 
Educators know, or should, that their business is first and last a 
transaction in ideas, consequently that he who possesses ideas 
pre-eminently or is pre-eminently gifted for the discovery and com- 
munication of them is their type and ideal, and that, instead of 
being reviled and persecuted, he deserves to be honored. If the 
business of higher education were not to increase understanding, 
but to inculcate doctrine, the case would indeed be otherwise. 
The only ground on which complete academic freedom can be 
plausibly challenged is the ground that the purpose of higher 
education is not as signified in such mottoes as “Veritas,” “Veritas 
Vos Liberabit,” ‘Lux, Libertas,” but is something else. And 
it will almost certainly turn out that when we inquire what else 
this purpose may be, we find it is some doctrine, some traditional 
prejudice, some naive or capricious fancy, never critically analyzed. 
Among the more fanciful notions which will be met is this one: 
Teachers inevitably impress their own moral and doctrinal views 
on the student, who accordingly will be corrupted if the teacher is 
heretical or unconventional. Now such a proposition is so ground- 
less, where it concerns education at college and university levels, 
that it should not require refutation. Yet it is the chief support 
of pedagogical philistinism on the subject of academic freedom, 
and on that account a few words about it are in place. 


Vv 


If the teacher proposes to inculcate doctrine of his own, then let 
him declare himself, for otherwise he deceives. The teacher is 
one having as his function: to discover, to expound, to illuminate, 
to make intelligible. If he performs this function capably, he 
will have no need to indoctrinate—the facts and the intelligence 
will meet, and the result will far exceed any which might have 
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been got by indoctrination. An able man will not need doctrine, 
and his students, if apt for higher learning, will not fail to detect 
doctrine when it is fed them, nor will they fail to discount it and 
its author. Indoctrination in place of education accordingly 
signifies some shortcoming in the teacher and the pupil alike. 
Those who are its mouthpieces cannot be emissaries of scholarship, 
science, or understanding. The cause of intellectual freedom is 
not the cause of the doctrinaire but of his absolute antithesis. 

Among educators the old-fashioned idea of the teacher as a 
missionary has almost disappeared. Knowledge has replaced 
superstitious faith, which has had to submit itself to examination 
at the hands of the new master. Consequently it is not what a 
teacher believes or disbelieves that matters but what he knows 
and how ably he can impart it to others. A sentimentalist might 
infer that education must therefore have become impoverished. 
The fact is that wherever intellectual freedom and vigor are found 
education is anything but impoverished. In antiquity and again 
from the Renaissance onward, the highest learning was as it 1s 
now, factual, theoretic, critical, speculative, not doctrinaire or 
ulterior. Then and now we have proceeded on the assumption 
that free inquiry is the universal means, even to the vindication 
of goals themselves. We follow the Socratic formula, Virtue is 
knowledge, even when the virtue sought is but minor. Though 
American higher education has either become vocationalism or 
else so far neglected the most instructive and refining branches 
that its net result falls short of past achievements, nevertheless 
we prefer even the present unsatisfactory condition of learning 
to the dim mystical faith and hollow ergoism of the Middle Ages. 

Consistently with these convictions we cannot expect a college 
teacher to be the apostle of any faith, nor can we require him to 
exemplify one or another kind of conventionality. Rather, his 
role and very reason for being is that of the analyst, expositor, 
investigator, and critic. If a teacher can show us how to control 
nature and understand ourselves and the world; or if he can set 
before us the secrets of genius, or discover goodness or beauty 
where we alone should have failed to see them, will it matter 
whether he is unorthodox in religion and the customs? That is 
the entire question. 
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No one thinks of questioning the right of an author to publish 
a book merely on the ground of disliking his religious, political, 
or moral views. No profession except the ecclesiastical, military, 
and pedagogical would question a member’s right to have what- 
ever opinions he pleased, and, within the law, to act on them. 
Since the ecclesiastical depends on creed in the first place, it is not 
comparable to the teaching profession, while the military, for 
obvious reasons, is also not comparable. In nonprofessional 
pursuits the individual is wholly free to think what he pleases 
so long as he minds his work. One of these pursuits is an instruc- 
tive example—journalism. Let the censor threaten, even though 
he is the judge of a law court, and the press instantly rises to de- 
fense. Legislators know this, or quickly learn it, therefore, they 
avoid the effrontery of prescribing what an editor shall think or 
say. It is a remarkable paradox that they should have no such 
respect for those who more than any other require freedom of 
thought and expression, teachers. At frequent intervals legis- 
latures prescribe ideas to teachers, and by indirect means they 
accomplish regulations not in the statute books. The implication 
of this concerning the regard held by legislators for the office of the 
teacher is not flattering. 

A good share of blame for this humiliating status belongs with 
the moral anemics among us, the shy and conventional. They 
care nothing for freedom; that is something addressing itself 
only to men of moral vigor and to those whose ideas compel ex- 
pression. We may also cite the laxity of our educational system, 
which lets the moral and intellectual mediocrity so often sit in 
the professorial chair. But, most of all, the failure of education 
to prove itself by demonstrating to the country that it is worthy 
of freedom, that the values arising from its unrestrained endeavors 
amply justify a magna charta, is what explains the supercilious 
invasion of academic rights so often witnessed here. 


VI 


An idea seems to prevail that academic freedom is a platform 
for academic exhibitionists and nothing more. Plenty of such 
there are, no doubt; and, if the defense of freedom were only a 
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defense of poseurs and windbags, the case would be fatuous. An- 
other idea is that academic freedom is a special privilege claimed 
for professors, to flatter their vanity, it may be presumed. Yet 
the general rights of free speech and free press are not looked 
upon as special privileges, and these, in fact, include all rights 
claimed for professors. The ground of academic freedom is, 
indeed, fully clear to anyone who looks for it. It consists pri- 
marily of the incorrigible act of reflection on the individual’s 
part and secondarily of the value this reflection may have for other 
individuals or society. You cannot stop a mind from thinking, 
as you cannot stop digestion or respiration, except by main force. 
A state or college that undertakes this must be condemned for 
an attempt against nature and it deserves to be discredited among 
all civil men. 

A disposition to locate the ground of academic freedom in its 
social value is also found, thanks to the sharp emphasis, during 
recent years, on social matters of all kinds. This tendency is 
regrettable, for it makes a fundamental right depend on popular 
approval, not once and for all, but continuously. If fascism 
had a theory of freedom, it would evidently be such as that. The 
effects of freedom upon society are certainly good in part, as they 
are bad in part, but effects are not the sole criterion. Freedom is 
an attribute of the individual man, and not a privilege granted by a 
combination of men. Were this not so, we might expect to have 
little or none at all, but to be a mechanistic species entirely, like 
the ants and bees. 

Institutions or communities which restrain teachers and thinkers 
because of disagreeing with their ideas confess themselves guilty 
of the appeal to force. Why, instead of this barbarity, do they 
not set about handling the offender in his own arena and upon 
his own terms, by proceeding to disprove and so discredit the 
theories he proposes? If they are erroneous theories, let us see 
the proof that they are, and not the shameful substitution of the 
modern equivalent of rack and wheel. Ideas are only annulled by 
counter ideas or proper facts, hence the suppressors waste their 
energy in trying to put them down by brute force. The com- 
mutation of ideas among minds giving and receiving them and 
capable of critically examining them, is the only means of dis- 
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tinguishing the plausible from the not plausible. Unless there is a 
free exchange we deprive ourselves and remain needlessly in 
ignorance. At best the gift of reflection, among minds below 
the degree of the genius, is nothing to be satisfied with, and we 
constantly acknowledge this in our professions about the great 
need of extending and improving education. 

The transactions of teaching and learning are always in terms of 
ideas. Interests, which are supposed by some, including heresy 
hunters, to be the determiners of ideas, are, in fact, subject to 
ideal testing. Truth itself is indeterminate except in ideal terms. 
A very old and powerful tradition in the history of thought 
maintains with great acuteness and authority that reality, as 
against bare appearance, is idea; and that the means to its ap- 
prehension is also ideal. 

It cannot be expected that uneducated minds should pay at- 
tention to such considerations. However, it can be expected 
that responsible educators and institutions should do so. The 
measure of them is the extent to which they fullfill this expecta- 
tion, by fostering and propagating thought. This is also the 
measure of the extent to which they allow and make use of 
academic freedom. Without freedom they can only expect ig- 
norance and abasement, and the cancellation of their reason for 
existing. 
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EUROPEAN SLAVS AND STUDENT 
EXCHANGE WITH THE UNITED STATES 


By JOSEF BROZEK 


University of Minnesota 


The full tragedy of college and university education in the Slav 
countries is not realized in the United States. In Czechoslovakia, 
which was first on the list of Nazi victims, all institutions of uni- 
versity rank were closed. This happened in the fall of 1939 and 
was a parallel to the execution of several university professors, the 
massacre of some one hundred and fifty students and the imprison- 
ment of three thousand more. The University Library, shared by 
both Charles University and the German University of Prague, 
was closed to Czechs. Without laboratory and library facilities 
and deprived of all means of publication, Czech scientific life was 
sentenced to a sure death. In October, 1940 the universities and 
polytechnical schools ceased to exist even in name and the original 
decree of 1939, by which they were closed for three years, was ex- 
tended ad infinitum. 

It is of primary interest to the Nazi “protectors” to systemati- 
cally deprive the Czech nation of all intellectual leadership and pro- 
fessionally trained people. This program of utter cultural anni- 
hilation is carried on relentlessly. The persecution of the second- 
ary schools is a logical extension of this policy. Executions of 
such prominent people as Vladimir Groh, Professor of Classical 
History at the Masaryk University, Brno (September, 1941) and 
Joseph Pata, Professor of Lusatian Language and Literature at 
Charles University, Prague (June 24, 1942), mark the path of mar- 
tyrdom of Czech science. The situation in other occupied Slavic 
countries is hardly less grim. A reader who desires authentic in- 
formation on the status of higher education under the Nazi heel in 
Greece, Jugoslavia, and Poland as well as Czechoslovakia, may 
consult a report of the Educational Committee of the Central and 
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Eastern European Planning Board (26 East 62nd Street, New York 
City), Documents and Reports No. 4, July, 1942. The events 
which took place in the early days of the occupation and culmi- 
nated in the massacres of November 17, 1939 were made known to 
the civilized world in the form of ““Memorandum du Comité Na- 
tional Tchécoslovaque relatif aux persécutions de |’enseignment 
universitaire et a la suppression de l’activité scientifique en Boheme 
et en Moravie” (Paris, April, 1940). Important data are also con- 
tained in Chapter VII, “Persecution of Czechoslovak Cultural 
Life,” of Two Years of German Oppression in Czechoslovakia, 
issued by the Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreign Affairs, London, 
1941. The plight of the Polish institutions of higher edu- 
cation was described by Professor O. Halecki in the article, “‘Polish 
Universities—Past and Present” (News Bulletin of the Institute of 
International Education, New York, Vol. 16, pp. §-7, 1941). As far 
as the general picture of the European universities at large is con- 
cerned, there is no more reliable, up-to-date source than Walter M. 
Kotschnig’s book, S/aves Need No Leaders: An Answer to the Fas- 
cist Challenge to Education (Oxford University Press, New York, 
1943, 284 pp.). It exposes the Fascist war on education and shows 
positive ways and principles to be followed in the post-war recon- 
struction work in this field. 


II 


One of the factors which might dangerously delay the process of 
rehabilitation of the European, especially Slav, countries will be a 
drastic shortage of professional personnel after the war. Experts 
in such fields as nutrition, medicine, industrial technology, eco- 
nomics will be sorely needed. America, which is becoming rap- 
idly the Arsenal of Democracy, will have an excellent opportunity 
to deepen and broaden this function so that it will embrace not 
only the military but the economic and spiritual aspects as well. 
Americans, especially young people of Slav descent, will be able to 
perform a unique service for the old country and for America by 
voluntarily joining in reconstruction at the close of the war. The 
effects that a well organized American peace expedition could exert 
in laying the foundation for a more secure world can hardly be 
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overestimated. However, the real regeneration of European na- 
tions can come only by a process of inner growth, which means 
that reconstruction of education deserves a prominent place in the 
post-war planning. American scholars, as visiting professors, 
could be a part of the peace expedition and contribute significantly 
to the rebirth of institutions which train the youth for professional 
service. Notwithstanding all the persecutions, there will be a siz- 
able number of students who have spent years in medicine, den- 
tistry, engineering, etc. This human material must receive first 
attention because it can be trained with a minimum loss of time. 
Probably the most effective tool in assisting Europe in 
recovery from the destruction of its leadership will be a radical 
increase in study facilities for European students at American 
universities. These arrangements would have a character of 
emergency projects and should be distinguished from a regular 
student exchange program. An exchange of students between the 
United States and Slav countries was in existence prior to this war 
and had an important cultural and political function. 

Small nations, and most Slav nations are small, can be useful 
members of the “concert of nations” only if they keep well in- 
formed. In the scientific field their research facilities are limited, 
and they must build on the work of better endowed institutions 
abroad. In art, literature, and music it is equally healthy to be 
exposed to contemporary spiritual currents, even though signifi- 
cant cultural contributions usually grow from deep roots of the 
home tradition. In Czechoslovakia, the desire for keeping in con- 
tact with the rest of the civilized world, the effort to “keep the 
windows open toward the West,” was a prominent factor in the in- 
tellectual life of the country. Since early medieval times it bal- 
anced the unavoidably strong German influence. Among Czech 
and Slovak students there has been a lively interest in the United 
States, due to such diverse influence as President Masaryk’s stress 
on the cultural and political significance of the Anglo-Saxon world 
and successful application of mass production to the shoe industry 
by Thomas Bata. Some fields such as medicine (especially public 
health), physical anthropology, and sociology reflected very favor- 
ably the contact of Czech research workers and professional people 
with American science. 
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III 


The number of students from Slav countries who studied in 
American institutions of higher learning during recent years can be 
seen from the Table. These data are taken from the Annual Report 


TaBLte—TuHe NumBer OF STUDENTS FROM SLAV CountRIES AT UnitTeD STATES 
CoLLeGes AND UNIVERSITIES 


Country 1924 2 46 39 40 4! 42 


Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 
Jugoslavia 
Poland 

Russia 


Totals 


27 30 28 
20 127 
5 3 19 
29 77 
153 9 85 
234 291 34! 
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of the Director of the Institute of International Education, New York 
City, October 1, 1941, pp. 39-41. Figures for 1941-42 are quoted 
directly from a statistical summary entitled “Foreign Students in the 
United States of America, 1941-42,” 11 pp., published by the Com- 
mittee on Friendly Relations Among Foreign Students (347 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City). Unfortunately, the data on Russia 
do not allow us to ascertain how many of the students were 
émigrés and how many came from the U.S. S. R. A small num- 
ber of students from Ukraine were included under the heading of 
Russia. 

Work which has been done in the past, especially by the Poles, in- 
dicates the importance which cooperation of American Slavs may 
have in this field in years to come. The Polish-American work 
was concentrated in the Kosciuszko Foundation. The founda- 
tion was established in 1925 in memory of Tadeusz Kosciuszko, a 
well known figure from the days of America’s Revolutionary War, 
with the objective of promoting cultural interchange between the 
United States and Poland, especially by subsidizing the exchange 
of students and professors between the two countries. Up to 
January, 1942 nearly $120,000 was granted in_ scholarships. 
One hundred and sixty-eight students, research workers, and pro- 
fessors had crossed the ocean under the auspices of the founda- 
tion. Of these, one hundred and one went to Europe, and sixty- 
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seven to America. The foundation recently rendered other serv- 
ices which are of vast importance in preparing personnel for 
the post-war reconstruction work in Poland. First of these was the 
aid to Polish refugee students, university professors, and promi- 
nent non-academic people. Of the persons scattered over the 
whole world after the fall of Poland in 1939, two hundred were 
helped with funds amounting to $50,000. The sum of $22,000 
was sent to aid eight hundred Polish students who had fought in 
the Free Polish Army on French soil and who had managed to 
cross over into neutral Switzerland where they were interned. To 
prevent utter demoralization as a result of forced idleness, there 
were organized through the cooperation of the European Student 
Relief Fund in Geneva three camps for university students and one 
camp for boys of high school age under Swiss teachers who had 
volunteered their services for this work. 

The Masaryk Institute in New York is an example of the reali- 
zation of the importance of student exchange by other American 
Slavs. This was founded in 1937 with the purpose of “keeping 
alive the memory of Thomas Garrigue Masaryk as a democratic 
humanitarian statesman and to foster closer cultural relations be- 
tween the Republic of Czechoslovakia and the United States.” 
With the occupation of Czechoslovakia, the possibilities of coopera- 
tion were basically changed, and the Institute altered its program. 
It was a sign of understanding of the real needs of the Czech people 
when provision was made for a “fellowship for at least one Czecho- 
slovak advanced student to study in some scientific field in the 
United States.” 


IV 


The arrangements of the past will not cover the acute needs 
which will be apparent as soon as law and order are re-estab- 
lished in Europe. New ways will have to be found to provide 
tuition, housing facilities, traveling expenses, adjustment of en- 
trance requirements and of immigration restrictions. The task is 
not easy but it represents a challenge to explore more thoroughly a 
promising technique in the building of a sounder peace. 

It is to be hoped that the Central and Eastern European Plan- 
ning Board together with the United States Committee on Educa- 
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tional Reconstruction will undertake definite action in this direc- 
tion. It will be highly desirable to secure the cooperation of the 
Institute of International Education (2 West 45th Street, New 
York City), which served for years as a clearing house and pro- 
moter of student exchange between America and other countries, 
in drawing up the plans for the emergency project as well as for 
general intensified student exchange. The Institute showed adapt- 
ability and initiative in meeting emergency situations. This is 
illustrated by citing the following actions. Since 1933 the Insti- 
tute through its Director, Dr. Stephen Duggan, Executive Chair- 
man of the Emergency Committee on Aid of Displaced Foreign 
Scholars, took part in helping nearly three hundred men and 
women who fled before the crushing hand of Fascism. The Slav 
countries came into the picture comparatively late, but still we 
find in the list of authors whose publications are mentioned in the 
Report of the Committee (January 31, 1942) such names as H. N. 
Tarczyner (Lachish Letters, Oxford University Press, 1941), literary 
historian Manfred Kridl, and experimental pathologist L. Doljanski 
for the Poles; sociologist Dinko Tomasic for the Jugoslavs; _politi- 
cal scientist Josef Hanc, musicologist Paul Nettl, and astronomer 
Zdenek Kopal for the Czechs. Another instance of the Institute’s 
help in meeting Slav problems occurred during the twenties after 
the Russian revolution. Hundreds of Russian students were 
coming to the United States without financial resources. In 1921 
a Russian Student Fund was established through the efforts of 
Alexis Wirren and Dr. Duggan with the aim of making it possible 
for these students to finish their university training in America. 
About $500,000 was distributed to more than 500 Russian students 
who received the aid in the form of long-term loans. Most recent 
experiences of the Institute with sharply increased enrollment of 
Latin American students in United States colleges and universi- 
ties especially in the form of ‘“summer”’ schools should be helpful 
in planning for a mass migration of the European students after 
the war. 

It is quite possible that the government of the United States 
will help both morally and financially in such a project. There is 
a growing understanding of the importance of strengthening cul- 
tural as well as economic and political bonds between this country 
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and the rest of the world. The provisions for an intensified stu- 
dent exchange between the United States and South American 
countries confirm this. The Department of State and the Depart- 
ment of Justice recently took direct action in the case of some one 
thousand Chinese students who were stranded in this country and 
who could receive neither financial help from home nor full-time 
employment. The employment restrictions were waived and the 
State Department recommended to industrialists, educational in- 
stitutions, and other agencies concerned that the services of these 
Chinese students be utilized. In its press release No. 145, dated 
April 7, 1942, the State Department expressed its conviction that 
this action will be of vital assistance to China because it “enables 
additional numbers of her young men to acquire practical training 
which will make them immediately available for useful service to 
their country upon their return.” 

It is hoped that similar measures will be taken on behalf of 
European students after the war. The Slav countries, because of 
the losses suffered in the present struggle, will deserve a preferred 
place in the quota list. 


Summary 


Three ways in which Americans can assist in that phase of post- 
war reconstruction which involves professional personnel have been 
discussed: 

1. Peace expedition of Americans with professional skills. 

2. Participation of Americans as teachers in the reconstruction 
of institutions training people for professional services. 

3. Emergency increase of study facilities for European stu- 
dents at the American colleges and universities. This is considered 
as the most promising approach and the detailed plans should be 
worked out now. 
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OUR LANGUAGE HEALTH 


By A. M. WITHERS 
Concord State College 


There was a time in our country when the foreign languages 
from which English sprang were accepted on all sides as proper 
subjects of study in high school and college. Their status in 
America was then about as it has been from time immemorial in 
the educationally wise old countries of Europe, that is, their 
prestige was high as vehicles of fundamental education. No well- 
informed person doubted that distinction in the use of English is 
connected with attainments in Latin and Greek, French and 
German. 

But the fortunes of the foreign languages among us, under fire 
from educational experimentalism, began some years ago to 
decline. They were progressively eliminated from the curricula 
of a great many high schools, and only grudgingly supported in 
many colleges, especially those concerned primarily with the 
training of teachers, until now numerous professors of English, 
reared under the new dispensation, are willing to affirm that there 
are better, shorter, more practical (the professional phrase is 
“more functional’) ways of approaching English than the time- 
honored, what we may call the Latin-assisted, way. 


II 


After years of trial of the new order, however, the last state of 
English is observed to be much worse than the first. Here, for 
example, is a pertinent and typical illustration of this fact: 

Having occasion to conduct an “extension” course in the 
English language for a class of secondary-school teachers, I made 
use one day of a multiple-choice vocabulary test distributed by the 
publishers of Webster’s Dictionary. Fifty test-words are here 
set down in phrases, as “‘a truculent man,” with five words op- 
posite each from which the tested individual is to choose the nearest 
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equivalent. It was plain at a glance that this experiment could 
but lead to contorted results, because, as experience warned 
me, many of the words listed opposite the fifty principals were 
themselves, for many a high-school teacher, far beyond the horizon 
of knowledge. 


Truculent might be obseguious, but what might odseguious be? 
For propitious a selection was offered among favorable, crucial, en- 
grossing, inescapable, imminent, of which at least three were certain 
to be for some nothing more than a mist before the ey es. In- 
vestigation, using only the choice-words, showed that 65% of the 
class ‘Tecognized aroma; 60%, innate; 55%, alloy; 50%, fleeting, 
primitive; 45%, recurrent, misdemeanor; Zo» Subtle, ruthless, 

rigorous, repetitious, impromptu, bovine; 35%, emaciation, unprece- 

dented, subterfuge, raucous, exonerated, crucial; 30%, repellent, 
insipid, intermittent, rotund, limpid, austerity; 25%, guileless, art- 
less, obtuse; 20%, obduracy, dearth. 


The percentages would not be even this generous if these 
teachers had been required to prove in all cases their claims to 
knowledge; and the fact that two of the class of twenty knew 
all the words throws additional light, to the prejudice of the 
remaining members, on the figures quoted. 


It must be recognized that people often guess the real or ap- 
proximate meanings of unfamiliar words from their settings; 
but this circumstance brings them only a melancholy consolation. 
Their conversation and writing, from the point of view of word- 
variety, is poverty-stricken, and their attitude toward reading 
anything but scantily-clothed material unpleasantly dubious. 


They are in general quite convinced that the road they took to 
English-language attainment was not the right one, and are 
eager, if it is still possible, to gain some language sufficiency. 
But with the only means now at their disposal, such as direct 
grammar and dictionary study, they are actually forced to expend 
more labor and more time than Latin would have demanded of 
them in the first instance, while missing besides contact with a 
language whose even partial mastering has unobtrusive power 
to stimulate good writing as long as life lasts; for genuine products 
of the Latin mill are at home with such words as those in the 
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testing list above, and are capable of transmitting some philosophy 
of language to those who come after them. 

Unhappily, however, although considerable numbers of students 
go through the form of taking two years of Latin in the high 
schools, they quite generally drop it for good and all on entering 
college, except in that small array of institutions that continue 
to demand Latin accomplishment. The worst feature of the 
situation is, perhaps, not that these young minds make this 
fundamental error but that their guides and advisers and the 
boards of education, in fact the whole general public, watch 
them do so with complacent indifference, innocent of the wrong 
they themselves are perpetrating, because indeed they know not 
what they do. 

Compare (to clarify our theme) the facilities for making proper 
distinctions between words on the part of the one who has to 
look up or be told perpetually these distinctions, and of one for 
whom the linguistic processes shown in the dictionary have 
been made from early life arresting and exhilarating. The former 
confronts the appalling burden of remembering, by main strength, 
a thousand different and to him unrelated details. The latter’s 
upward toil toward language distinction is lightened by vistas 
of general facts that unify and bring under one memory-head 
masses of data that otherwise would be a shapeless conglomerate. 
Here again we are on grounds which the uninitiated do not even 
recognize, much less comprehend—which is to suggest the obvious 
truth that those who are themselves by general acclaim masters 
of good English, a group which includes, of course, the better 
known professors of the language in our colleges and universities, 
are alone the ones who should prescribe the ways and means of 
learning English. Such is not only the prerogative of these; it 
has become at this juncture their positive duty. It is true that, so 
long as English is in their respected keeping, we who keep watch 
and ward over the foreign languages need not fear that these will 
be denied either their guerdon of praise or their tenure as available 
subjects in the curricula of the better institutions; but this, un- 
fortunately, is not all that the health of English-teaching in the 
broad spaces of our country requires, in the face of the devastating 
circumstance that nearly all the teachers colleges and a great 
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many of the old-line standard ones have turned thumbs down on 
foreign-language requirements for degrees, even, incredible to be 
said, when supposed specialists in English are in the making. 


III 


There is a large number of books on the English language, 
for the most part embodiments of useful research, and examples 
of skilled pedagogical arrangement. They smooth the way for 
us toward knowledge of our speech as much as it can be smoothed 
by agencies laboring to spare us the pain of stocking our minds 
for ourselves. 

There is much variety in these books, coming naturally from 
the inexhaustibility of the theme, but one is struck by a cir- 
cumstance common to all of them, namely, that they appear to 
assume the reader can be put on the broad highway to perfection 
in English by a passive reading about English-language history and 
phenomena. None of them indicates, with passion or without 
it, that first-hand contacts with the languages that made English 
are absolutely necessary for the novitiate; that writing and 
speaking power is an amalgam derived from an actual patient 
living with more than one language, very seldom indeed from 
the contemplation of one alone. Our language demands not 
only laboratory practice but technical information from the 
bottom to the top. The same differences that exist between great 
violinists and ‘‘Hill-Billy” musicians are visible in techniques and 
interpretations that depend upon the strength of general language 
training or the lack of it. 

But to return to the language books. One of them urges the 
reader to try to see the relations between the words and the rcots, 
and adds: ‘Use the words as soon as possible; make them yours.” 

Can it be the author thinks the matter is as simple as that? 
We know at least how the writers of these books secured their 
necessary capacities, and we cannot imagine that they have so 
far lost their contact with earth as to think they have discovered 
a royal road to learning and art for others. 

It is amusing what a hodge-podge some modern texts, con- 
ceived for the promotion of English on the assumption that a 
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language lives, moves, and has its being in complete isolation from 
all others, are found to be. In one of them, along with mind-stag- 
gering, back-breaking directions as to how to spell and read, or 
die in the attempt, are interspersed quotations like these: 

“In the commerce of Speech use only coin of gold and silver.” 

“If the way in which men express their thoughts is slip-shod 
and mean, it will be very difficult for their thoughts to escape 
being the same.” 

“There is an endless, indefinable, tantalizing charm in words. 
They paint humanity, its thoughts, longings, aspirations, struggles, 
failures; paint them on a canvas of breath in colors of life.” 

Who could find fault with such sentiments? Not even the stu- 
dent owners of these books do so. But the sentiments are not 
spontaneously theirs, and strike no responsive chord in their 
breasts. Students approached on the subject who are without 
wide linguistic preparation admit that for them there is no par- 
ticular fascination in the sounds and meanings of words. And 
there is no use telling them that they must see beauty in language 
which has not by many-sided experience become integral parts 
of their very souls. The same fallacy is here discernible as that 
which would have us believe that a few cultured speakers and 
entertainers each year in the college auditorium mean much in 
the way of cultural advancement for the student body, or that 
courses in so-called art and music appreciation, offered to students 
without the practical basis of actual handwork on their part, can 
hope for great rewards. 


IV 


Such attempts as this paper to publicize what for the best 
exponents of English is the obvious may be lightly regarded in 
comparison with those articles which announce the results of 
devoted research actually distending the boundaries of knowledge; 
but it surely devolves upon some one in this year of 1943 to start 
rolling again a ball that has been at rest too long, that should 
never have come to rest, and to keep it rolling until (what a figure 
of speech!) it becomes a thorn in the side of the English-teaching 
branch of the profession. 
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It is definitely their responsibility, since their leaders recognize 
the necessity for it, to begin a movement to make compulsory 
for students intending to become teachers of English genuine 
first-hand knowledge of at least two modern foreign languages and 
Latin. Hereby would come in turn needed health and comfort, 
and renewed prestige and energy to the agencies of foreign- 
language instruction, in the supplying of these with an eager and 
demanding clientéle of ambitious and capable students of English, 
many of whom have in the past, through lack of preachers, never 
even heard of the benefits to English from foreign-language ac- 
complishment. 

This English-led movement, so to speak, would not mean the 
imposition of new strains upon already hard-worked young 
constitutions. It would mean a vitally essential re-directing of 
some of their scholastic energies, and, on the stitch-in-time prin- 
ciple, a practical conservation of strength now being dissipated 
on the eternal correctional devices which strive in vain to atone 
for foreign-language neglect. 
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CIVIL LIBERTIES IN WARTIME! 


By ROBERT E. CUSHMAN 


Cornell University 


Before Pearl Harbor, many thoughtful persons believed that 
civil liberty in this country could not survive our participation 
in another world war. Today, civil liberty enjoys a vitality which 
even the optimist had hardly dared hope for. There are several 
reasons for this. 

First, since the last World War the American people have be- 
come “civil liberty conscious.” That war found us totally un- 
prepared to deal with our sudden problems affecting civil liberty. 
Our legislatures had no experience in drafting, or our executive 
officers in enforcing, emergency restrictions upon free speech and 
press. Our trial courts faced new and difficult civil liberty 
questions with no established principles, no relevant Supreme 
Court decisions, to guide them. Since that time, the Supreme 
Court, in nearly a score of important decisions, has interpreted 
and strengthened our constitutional civil liberties. As a nation 
we are wiser; the costly mistakes of the last war have been thor- 
oughly aired, and there is a healthy intention that they shall not 
be repeated. 

Second, the complete suppression of civil liberty in Axis- 
controlled countries has been a shocking and impressive object- 
lesson. We are forced to consider whether the witch-hunter and 
the “patrioteer” who would arbitrarily suppress minority opinion 
may not have much in common with the Nazi. 

Third, we are fighting this war with a real conviction of its 
necessity. We were attacked. All argument as to whether and 
when we should fight was stopped. Russia is our valued ally, 
and the Communists vigorously support the war effort. The 
respectable body of opinion (notably several influential news- 


1 Reprinted from the American Political Science Review, Vol. XXXVII, No. 1, 
February, 1943. 
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papers) which opposed the President’s war policies and our 
voluntary entry into the war cannot, openly at least, oppose the 
war effort. Yet at the same time, the intrenched position of these 
dissenters serves to keep alive and in the foreground the right of 
an opposition to be heard. 


Fourth, we have had a centralized federal management of civil 
liberty problems. The states have wisely refrained from dealing 
with subversive talk, publications, or conduct. This has per- 
mitted the Department of Justice to operate uniformly through- 
out the country. 


Finally, the Administration, through President Roosevelt and 
Attorney General Biddle, has steadily declared its determination 
not to repeat the excesses of the government during the last war. 
The government’s record may not be immaculate, but it has 
followed a positive policy of moderation. Congress had included 
in the Alien Registration Act of 1940 the most drastic law directed 
against sedition since the Sedition Act of 1798, and the Depart- 
ment of Justice might have embarked on a campaign of drastic 
repression; but this the Attorney General has refused to do. 
He has kept a firm hand on the entire policy of federal prosecutions 
under these statutes; he has required federal district attorneys 
to follow the moderate policy of the Department, and to clear 
their cases with Washington before proceeding. 


What has actually happened during the year in the management 
of civil liberties? How fully have we protected them, and where 
have we failed? 


II 


Freedom of Speech and Press. During the first year of the war, 
twenty-three persons were imprisoned for sedition. These in- 
cluded William Dudley Pelley, George W. Christians, and Robert 
K. Noble. On December 1, 1942, indictments were pending 
against forty-six others charged with sedition and “other morale- 
impairing crimes.” Some suggest that this indicates a deteriora- 
tion in the Attorney General’s attitude toward free speech and 
press. Most of us will prefer to reserve judgment on this until 
these trials occur. There has been no attempt to suppress or to 
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punish even the most bitter criticism of the President and his 
policies, or the general management of the war effort; whereas 
during the last war such critics were in many cases severely dealt 
with. The government attempted to indict the Chicago Tribune, 
perhaps the bitterest newspaper critic of the Administr: tion, on 
the charge that the 7ridune had published confidential naval in- 
formation. Mr. Biddle designated Mr. William D. Mitchell 
(Rep.), Attorney General under President Hoover, to represent 
the government. The federal grand jury failed to indict. 

During the year, at the request of the Department of Justice, 
seventy newspapers and publications have been barred from the 
mails by the Postmaster General under authority conferred by 
the revived Espionage Act of 1917. In this group were Socia/ 
Fustice, the Galilean, and the Philadelphia Herald. Assuming 
that the government had grounds for suppressing these publica- 
tions, which I am not discussing, the procedure followed in these 
cases is so bad as to constitute a serious threat to civil liberty. 
The method ordinarily followed is to bar a single issue of the 
paper from the mails because it is objectionable under the law, 
and then to withdraw second-class mailing privileges from future 
issues. This, of course, means total suppression. Under de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court dating from the first World War, 
the discretion of the Postmaster General, in withdrawing second- 
class mailing privileges, is virtually unlimited and unsupervised. 
In the Social Justice case, the Postmaster General did under 
pressure set up a panel of postal officials to hear the case, but 
Social Justice did not appear. Freedom of the press remains in 
danger until adequate judicial review of administrative action 
in these cases is provided for. 

War-time censorship came into existence in December, 1941, by 
executive order issued under authority of the revived War Powers 
Act of 1917. Mr. Byron Price was appointed Director of Censor- 
ship. All communications destined to leave the country by mail, 
cable, or radio are censored by the staff of this office. Censorship 
of the domestic press and radio was set up by Mr. Price through 
the medium of a Censorship Code issued in January, 1942, and 
revised in June. This press and radio censorship is voluntary, 
since there are no penalties for violations of the Code. The plan 
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has worked effectively. There have been no conspicuous viola- 
tions, though many feel that the censorship has been needlessly 
tight. Criticism was directed at the complete suppression of 
news about the President’s tour of the nation’s war industries in 
September until the trip was over, and our foreign censorship, 
which reaches political opinions as well as fact, is exceedingly 
tight. In the main, the administration of censorship has met 
with approval. The government has shown its desire to release 
as much news as it safely can by the creation in June of the Office 
of War Information with Mr. Elmer Davis at its head. 


III 


Red-baiting Inside the Government. An unfortunate situation 
has arisen inside the federal government itself from official efforts 
to “purge’”’ the federal service of those who hold, or ever held, 
political or economic views regarded in certain quarters as objec- 
tionable. Federal officers and employees have been dismissed or 
denied routine promotion because of alleged or suspected “‘Com- 
munist”’ leanings, a term loosely construed in these cases to cover 
almost any views critical of the existing economic order. A com- 
petent young federal officer was denied normal promotion for 
many months because the records of the Dies Committee showed 
that he had publicly sympathized with the Loyalist cause in Spain, 
and also had done graduate work in a university department of 
political science whose chairman early in 1933 signed a petition 
urging President Roosevelt to recognize the Soviet Republic. 
Support of Franco’s cause in Spain by federal civil servants, or 
even a friendly attitude toward fascist doctrine generally, seemed 
to cause no similar concern in the same high places. This policy 
stems partly from departmental bureaucrats and partly from Con- 
gress. In the Appropriation Bill for the Department of Justice 
for 1942 (Act of June 28, 1941), $100,000 was set aside to investi- 
gate federal employees “who are members of subversive organiza- 
tions or advocate the overthrow of the federal government.” 
This difficult assignment was turned over by Attorney General 
Biddle to a four-man Interdepartmental Committee to which 
Edwin D. Dickinson, special assistant to the Attorney General, 
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was attached as executive secretary. In October, 1941 Repre- 
sentative Dies sent to the Attorney General a list of 1121 federal 
employees said to be affiliated with subversive organizations. 
More than 3000 other complaints of a similar character had been 
lodged with the F.B.I. The F.B.I. sifted these charges and made 
its findings. The Interdepartmental Committee reported on 
September 2, 1942, that dismissal or disciplinary action was 
shown to be necessary in the case of two of Mr. Dies’ 1121, and in 
less than forty of the 3000 other cases. In sending to Congress the 
report of the Interdepartmental Committee, Attorney Genera! 
Biddle endorsed the Committee’s recommendation that when 
charges of subversive views or affiliations are made against federal 
employees there should be “fair and adequate procedures for the 
disposition of cases, including an opportunity to be heard, . . . and 
that a permanent board be established to provide advisory review 
upon request of either the employing department or agency or 
the employee.”” No action along this line has been taken. 


IV 


Conscientious Objectors. The Selective Service Act of 1940 
exempts from combatant training and service anyone who, “by 
reason of religious training or belief, is conscientiously opposed to 
participation in war in any form.” The reality of conscientious 
objections is passed on by the local draft boards. Appeals lie 
first to special boards which are aided by F.B.I. investigation and 
recommendation, and ultimately to the President, which means 
the Selective Service. Conscientious objectors may upon in- 
duction be assigned to forms of military service designated by the 
President as non-combatant, or “to work of national importance 
under civilian direction.” The National Service Board for 
Religious Objectors, representing the Quakers, Mennonites, and 
twenty-odd other pacifist sects and groups, undertook the re- 
sponsibility of organizing and financing Civilian Public Service 
Camps in which this “work of national importance’? could be 
carried on “under civilian direction.” The government has 
cooperated in these arrangements. Men refusing to register, or 
refusing induction when denied the status of conscientious ob- 
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jectors, have been sentenced to prison, but under an executive 
order these persons may be paroled to the Civilian Public Service 
Camps. Recently men have been sent on furloughs from these 
camps to perform medical or social work or to work on farms. 
Those who refuse parole remain in prison. Most of these are 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, who demand the status of ministers. In 
the case of men in the 45 to 64 age group who refused to register, 
the government does not prosecute, but accepts any identification 
as the equivalent of registration. The whole problem has been 
wisely and sympathetically managed. Some difficulties have 
arisen from an unduly narrow meaning given by local draft boards 
to the words “religious training and belief’ in the Selective 
Service Act, and the consequent refusal to recognize the scruples 
of those having no church affiliation. Some men were inducted 
into the army, were court-martialed for refusal of duty, and 
sentenced to military prison. Efforts are being made to get these 
back under civil jurisdiction, and some have been released. 


Vv 


Enemy Aliens. Leaving out of account for the moment the 
compulsory evacuation of all Japanese from the Pacific coast, the 
government’s policy toward enemy aliens has been moderate and 
just. All aliens were registered and fingerprinted under the 
provisions of the Alien Registration Act of 1940. After Pearl 
Harbor, enemy aliens were placed by executive orders under more 
rigorous restraints and more constant surveillance, not, however, 
unreasonable or unduly onerous. Enemy aliens dangerous to the 
public security are interned. This is a quarantine proceeding, 
not a criminal action. In very clear cases, the Department of 
Justice proceeds directly and either interns the alien or prosecutes 
him if there are criminal charges against him; and in cases of 
doubt the government plays safe and interns the alien even if 
conclusive evidence of subversive words or acts is lacking. Since 
in most cases the wisdom of allowing an enemy alien to remain 
free can best be determined in the community in which he lives, 
enemy alien hearing boards attached to the office of the federal 
district attorney have been set up in each judicial district. These 
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are unpaid boards composed of responsible citizens; the procedure 
is informal, efficient, and fair. Enemy aliens suspected by the 
Department of Justice of being subversive or guilty of violating 
any of the applicable regulations are sent, together with their 
records, before the board. The board recommends in each case 
whether the enemy alien should be interned, be allowed to go free, 
or be paroled under suitable sponsorship. The recommendations 
of the board are purely advisory. Final decision lies with the 
Department of Justice, but the recommendations of the boards 
have usually been followed. 

Official records reveal that of more than 600,000 enemy alien 
Italians in this country, it had been necessary to intern only 210. 
Accordingly, on October 12, 1942, Attorney General Biddle 
removed Italian aliens from the category of enemy aliens, in 
recognition of their demonstrated loyalty to this country. Similar 
treatment of other loyal] enemy alien groups is being considered. 


VI 


The Denaturalization of Naturalized Citizens. American citi- 
zens, native-born or naturalized, may be deprived of their citizen- 
ship as a punishment for crime, or by taking an oath of allegiance 
to a foreign power. In addition, one who becomes an American 
citizen by naturalization may have that naturalization cancelled 
if it can be shown that he acquired it by fraud. During the last 
war a number of naturalized German-American citizens were 
thus “denaturalized,” thereby becoming enemy aliens, when 
federal courts were convinced that their later loyalty to Germany 
indicated that their oaths of allegiance to the United States had 
not been taken in good faith but with mental reservations which 
made them fraudulent. These cases were sporadic and were 
dealt with as ad hoc situations. 

The Department of Justice is now engaged in a drive to revoke 
the naturalization certificates of hundreds of members of the 
German-American Bund and other naturalized citizens alleged to 
be disloyal. By December, 1942, 42 “denaturalizations” had 
been accomplished, some 300 suits were still pending in the 
courts, and over 2500 cases were being actively investigated. A 
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bill designed to strengthen the Department’s hand in these cases 
passed the House of Representatives providing for the revocation 
of the citizenship of naturalized Americans with a “superior loyalty 
to a foreign government.” The bill did not pass the Senate. It 
has been severely criticized on grounds both of policy and of con- 
stitutionality. 


vil 


Japanese Evacuation from Western Defense Areas. The sharpest 
impact of the war on civil liberty is seen in the compulsory evacua- 
tion of the Japanese from defense areas on the Pacific coast. On 
February 19, 1942, the President by executive order authorized 
the military authorities to designate military areas from which 
any or all persons might be excluded. By act of March 17, 1942, 
Congress implemented this order by providing penalties for its 
violation. On March 2, General DeWitt, in charge of the Western 
Defense Command, designated a prohibited zone about fifty 
miles wide from the Canadian border to the eastern boundary of 
Arizona; in a press release he stated that persons in the following 
classes would be excluded from the zone: (1) persons suspected 
of espionage, sabotage, or any subversive activity; (2) Japanese 
aliens; (3) American-born persons of Japanese lineage; (4) Ger- 
man aliens; (5) Italian aliens. Later, rigid restrictions on enemy 
aliens and on American citizens of Japanese origin were imposed 
in zones that comprised all the West coast states and Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, and Utah. For a time, voluntary evacuation 
from the prohibited zone was encouraged and Army assistance 
given, and about 8000 Japanese moved without compulsion. 
However, voluntary evacuation broke down, due to the refusal 
of neighboring states to receive the evacuees, and was replaced 
by compulsory evacuation coupled with government responsibility 
for relocation. On March 18, the President created the War Re- 
location Authority to deal with the resettlement of evacuees, and 
on March 27 General DeWitt forbade further voluntary evacuation 
of Japanese from the prohibited zone. About 112,000 Japanese 
were involved in the evacuation program, and about 85,000 of 
these were native-born American citizens. The task of trans- 
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ferring these persons to Assembly Centers or Relocation Areas 
has been completed. The War Relocation Authority now permits 
and encourages indefinite leaves to find homes and jobs outside 
the relocation centers. Thousands have been temporarily re- 
leased to harvest crops. The F.B.I. investigates these applicants 
and so far few have been refused. The citizens evacuated suffered 
property losses, estimated at from fifty to sixty per cent. Evacua- 
tion is justified by the government on grounds of military necessity. 
This necessity is stated to have arisen from the risk of sabotage 
and other subversive activity, and from risk of race riots and mob 
violence in the event of Japanese invasion. 

The constitutionality of this treatment of American citizens of 
Japanese origin has been attacked so far in at least eight cases in 
the federal district courts. Several of these cases are on their way 
to the Supreme Court. Only one federal judge has held against 
the government. The constitutional issues involved cannot be 
dealt with here, but a scrutiny of some of the briefs indicates that 
the Supreme Court will be faced with some very difficult problems. 
The Tolan Committee (House Committee on National Defense 
Migration) has followed the entire situation and issued valuable 
reports. 

A drive is on foot to deprive Japanese born in this country of 
their American citizenship on the grounds of an alleged allegiance 
to Japan. A constitutional amendment has been introduced in 
the Senate to accomplish this. There is also a bill in the Senate 
to authorize the internment of all persons of Japanese origin. 
The Native Sons of the Golden West brought suit in the United 
States district court in San Francisco to disfranchise all citizens 
of Japanese origin. The district judge dismissed the case on the 
authority of United States v. Wong Kim Ark. The case is being 
appealed to the Supreme Court in the hope of securing a reversal 
of the Wong Kim Ark case. There is a touch of irony in the 
ruling of the attorney general of California that citizens of Japa- 
nese origin evacuated to inland counties may not acquire voting 
residences there because “‘residence”” means “‘residence of choice.” 

Negro Discrimination. The war created new problems of 
Negro discrimination and accentuated old ones. Negroes in the 
army are segregated, but a limited number are trained as officers 
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and these Negro officer-candidates attend training schools with 
white candidates. A few Negro Air Corps officers are being 
trained at Tuskegee. Until recently, no Negro had ever been 
admitted to combat service in the Navy; they had served as 
messmen and in other menial capacities. In April, Secretary 
Knox announced that Negroes could enlist as “reservists,” and 
more than a thousand are in training. Negro naval officers are 
promised when complete Negro crews have been developed. 
Negroes are segregated in the WAACs; they are not admitted 
to the WAVES. The American Red Cross, in building up blood 
banks, first refused Negro blood, and now without scientific 
justification segregates it. 

Discrimination against Negroes in war industries continues to 
be an acute problem. A survey made by the United States 
Employment Service early in 1942 showed that about half of the 
available jobs in war industries were closed to Negroes as a matter 
of policy. This was due to the prejudice of the employer, his fear 
of trouble with white employees or local community resentment, 
and often to exclusion policies of labor organizations. Well- 
supported charges of racial discrimination were made against many 
branches of the federal civil service. Negro resentment had 
culminated as early as the spring of 1941 in a threat of a well 
organized “‘march” on Washington. To forestall this, President 
Roosevelt issued an executive order reprobating racial discrimina- 
tion in the government service, and directing that all government 
defense contracts should contain clauses barring such discrimina- 
tion. He also created the President’s Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practices to investigate charges of discrimination and 
to take steps to redress grievances. This Committee has done a 
useful job, but its achievements have been limited. It has had 
little money to spend. It has power to order war contractors 
to cease discriminatory employment practices under threat of 
cancellation of war contracts. Such orders have been issued, but 
the threatened penalty is so drastic that some employers have 
been willing to gamble that the government will not have the 
courage to cancel an important war contract on this ground. No 
contracts have been cancelled so far. Some lesser penalty for 
discrimination might be more effective. 
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Negroes have not received equal treatment in the govern- 
ment’s housing program for war workers, although they have not 
been ignored. In Detroit, the opening of federal housing facilities 
for Negroes resulted in violence and threats by white gangs. The 
Civil Rights Section of the Department of Justice secured the 
indictment of the leaders in these outrages under the sections of 
the Criminal Code penalizing interference with the constitutional 
or statutory rights of citizens. The cases have not yet been tried. 

The problem of racial discrimination cuts much deeper than any 
governmental policy or law. The problem is being exposed as 
never before, and constructive effort, private and official, is being 
focused on it. Some progress is being made. There is dis- 
quieting evidence, however, of growing resentment and alarm in 
the South at any developments which might imperil the deep- 
rooted tradition of “white supremacy.” 

Comment on the Bridges deportation case, the poll tax bill, 
and the peonage and lynching cases is omitted because these 
civil liberty situations did not stem from the war. 
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POLITICAL UNITY FIRST" 


By NORMAN ANGELL 


Today we and the thirty nations allied with us are fighting for 
our freedom. We shall win. But when we have won, how shall 
we keep our freedom so that we shall not have to fight for it all 
over again in a decade or two after the next peace, as we are now 
fighting little more than two decades after the last? 

Many of us feel perhaps that when the enemy has been defeated, 
the job will be done. But we must remind ourselves that we 
defeated him completely, utterly, twenty-five years ago and ask 
why we now have to do it again in a second even bloodier and more 
devastating world war. If we do not answer that question in our 
minds we may make exactly the same mistakes this time. We 
may once more throw away our victory. 

Why did our peace fail? Why is the freedom of go per cent 
of the people of the earth now in jeopardy? 

Let us recall for a moment what happened after the peace was 
made. Within a year or two the grand alliance which had fought 
the war against Germany had gone to pieces. Long before the 
Peace Conference was over, bitter differences had arisen among 
practically all members of the alliance. Britain and America 
were at odds with each other and with France. France, you re- 
member, surrendered its policy of a separate Rhineland republic 
and a permanently fortified Rhine frontier in return for a promise 
of aid from Britain and America in the event of another German 
attack. Those Anglo-American guarantees of French security 
were not ratified; and as soon as it was clear that they never 
would be, the peace of Europe began to disintegrate. France 
adopted a policy of inflicting damage on Germany with the idea 
of keeping it weak. The Ruhr invasion a little later was a char- 
acteristic feature of that policy. We in Britain and America 
were shocked but failed to do the one thing that would have kept 
France from this course—failed, that is, to say to it, “We will 


1 Reprinted from the Nation, Vol. 156, No. 16, April 17, 1943. 
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guarantee your security with everything we have if you will so 
behave toward Germany that this Weimar Republic will have a 
chance of life.” We did not take this step, which would have 
helped a decent Germany to survive. We did, however, adopt 
a quite futile pro-Germanism. We began to say, particularly 
in America, that Germany had been badly treated, that the 
Treaty of Versailles was a wicked document, and much more to 
the same effect. The result was the growth in France of an 
Anglophobia which was to explode later at a tragic moment and 
make it easier for Hitler to secure the surrender of France. 

The association which had won the victory in 1918 continued 
to disintegrate. France, Britain, and America became separated 
from Russia, and mutual distrust grew. Japan, one of the 
Allies, attacked another ally, China; later Japan and Italy, which 
had fought Germany, became Germany’s allies. 

If a similar disintegration is to follow a new victory, what is the 
good of talking about the permanent repression, not of one people, 
this time, but of two—Germany and Japan? If absolute repression 
of those two nations for generations is to be our policy, a degree 
of unity, cohesion, and cooperation will be demanded of the 
United Nations which not even two nations, to say nothing of 
thirty, were able to achieve in the past. 

I suggest that, whatever policy we ultimately adopt, our 
freedom can never be secure unless we recognize, far more clearly 
than we have recognized in the past, that the real price of freedom 
is the fulfillment of certain obligations, that the right to freedom 
carries certain duties—obligations we have repudiated and duties 
we have neglected. 

Note what failure to cooperate involves. We have seen the 
rights and freedom of nearly the whole of Christian Europe de- 
stroyed. by a relatively small group of ruthless and evil men; 
twenty states have passed under the power of one. We have 
seen states whose democratic freedom dates back a thousand 
years—as told in Icelandic sagas—overthrown during a week-end. 
How has this amazing thing, the defeat and subjugation of millions 
by a few evil men, been brought about? Surely that is the first 
question which should concern those who want to build a free and 
humane civilization. 
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The answer which comes nearest to being the complete one is 
extremely simple and yet is very seldom given; it is an answer 
which we all in some measure evade. Those twenty states have 
perished as free nations because each said in effect: “‘We refuse 
to defend the security or the rights of others; we will defend only 
our own.” Because all said this in one form or another they were 
all at Hitler’s mercy, however much they armed. 

If I dwell upon truths that were known by the thinkers of 
Athens and the seers of Palestine, it is because we are still, in 
the midst of the Second World War, denying them. The right 
of the 90 per cent not to be killed, destroyed, enslaved by the 10 
per cent is the first right we must insure, for without it no other 
right whatever, whether of religious or intellectual freedom or 
economic welfare, has the slightest value. Yet we are not making 
this our first purpose. Indeed, we are apt to insist that this right 
of itself will not suffice to move men; that people will not work and 
fight merely to be free of violence and terror and enslavement; 
that they must be offered a new economic order of one kind or 
another. A new economic order, however, cannot possibly 
survive—as Russia is finding out—unless the other condition is 
fulfilled, unless there is common resistance to violence, unless there 
is political unity rising above economic doctrine. 

There is no purpose in creating a new social order, as Russia has 
discovered, if it cannot be defended. And it can only be defended, 
again as Russia has discovered, collectively, with the aid of other 
nations which may have very different social forms. Russia has 
learned that though communism may be the ideal form of society, 
it cannot have communism unless it is prepared to cooperate with 
nations that are not Communist; as capitalist nations have dis- 
covered that they cannot have free enterprise unless they are 
prepared to cooperate with nations that are not capitalist. 

If we are not to miss the truth that political unity comes first, 
as we missed it before when we needed it most, we must go on 
stating it. Every right, including freedom, has its duties. I 
believe that the people will accept the fact that rights mean 
duties, that freedom means surrender of some freedoms, that a 
better future demands unity, and that unity is based on toleration 
and discipline. 
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THE POST-WAR RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF LIBERAL EDUCATION 


Report of the Committee on The Re-Statement 
of the Nature and Aims of Liberal Education 
to the Commission on Liberal Education of the 
Association of American Colleges 


Along with the government itself, the press and the churches, 
colleges stand among the free institutions which make up the 
democratic social structure of the American Commonwealth. 
Their concern is with the education of men and women who are 
to be free. They owe a unique service to the individual, that 
he may be prepared in mind and spirit to live the democratic way 
of life. The need of the nation at all times is that this work of 
liberal education shall be done and that men and women shall 
be prepared to become self-reliant and responsibile citizens. 

In the post-war world, colleges will confront the momentous 
initial problem of meeting the educational needs of the members of 
the armed forces during the process of demobilization, or when- 
ever they may return from active service to civilian life, as well 
as of the women who will have new and serious problems of ad- 
justment. It is generally accepted that the contemporary prob- 
lems of education cannot be solved merely by resuming the old 
routines at the close of the war. 

Above all, a more vital concept of liberal education is required, 
which will serve as a guiding principle for the colleges as they 
strive to make higher education for the future more adequate 
to the needs of man in the modern world. 

To obtain a public document which may be of use for discussion 
and the possible development of a nation-wide policy, the Com- 
mission appointed at the close of its meeting on February 14 a 
special committee on The Restatement of the Nature and Aims of 
Liberal Education. This committee herewith submits a report 
on The Post-War Responsibilities of Liberal Education. 


I. THE POST-WAR SITUATION 


This report deals primarily with the immediate problem of how 
the colleges can best provide the men and women who have en- 
gaged in war-time activities—in the armed forces, in industry, and 
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in other forms of national service—with opportunities for liberal 
education, and how they can help them to find their rightful places 
in post-war American society. 

To perform this task, the colleges must, first of all, envisage the 
pressing desires and needs of these men and women during the 
period of demobilization. Sections 1 and 2 attempt to diagnose 
this initial problem. 

But the colleges must also keep in mind the basic human needs 
and abiding values which are the perennial concern of liberal 
education. The nature of these needs and values, and the con- 
ditions under which alone the colleges can, in the long run, fulfill 
their rightful obligations, are briefly discussed in the concluding 
sections of Part I. 

This discussion, in turn, indicates the importance of redefining 
the nature and purpose of liberal education (Part II), of facing 
squarely the desirability of certain changes in educational pro- 
cedure (Part III), and of pursuing certain policies relating to the 
teaching personnel (Part IV). 


1. Men Returning from the Armed Forces 


Many members of the Armed Forces will return to civilian life 
benefited by their experience, mentally and morally as well as 
physically, and thus better candidates for education than they 
would otherwise have been. But the status of those to be edu- 
cated will by no means be uniform. Some will be war casualties. 
Others may be sent to college before they are actually demobilized. 
Still others will come after their discharge as civilians. Recogni- 
tion must be given to these differences in status and in age and 
maturity as well as to the innumerable differences of individual 
temperament, ability, and pre-war training. 

To be adequate, any program must be left to each institution, 
particularly to the teachers, to deal understandingly with the 
unique needs of the individuals. It is appropriate, however, to 
establish later on in this report some fundamental ideas concerning 
the method and procedure to be followed in these individual cases. 

To be at once realistic and useful, any program must reckon with 
the probable state of mind—the attitudes and desires—of the 
average man returning from active war service. Unless the 
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program appeals to Aim as relevant to Ais needs, and as he conceives 
them, he will participate only perfunctorily and therefore without 
benefit. 

The views, desires, and attitudes of men who have just been de- 
mobilized can best be imagined in terms of their transition from 
military service to civilian life. This transition will involve for 
them factors both of contrast and of continuity. 

Contrast will be evident in the fact that for a longer or shorter 
period, these men will all have been under strict military regula- 
tion but that they are now to be civilians in a free democratic 
community. In service they spent their days in an artificial 
masculine society; now they are back in a normal society of men 
and women, parents and children. At least in these respects ex- 
service men will be alike and may be expected to have similar 
urgent desires—for freedom, for a job, for a wife and family, and 
for normal human living. 

In other respects they will be unlike because of differences in 
war experience, early training, temperament, and ability. Military 
service will arouse in some a longing to escape all monotony and 
drudgery and embark on the adventure of free initiative. Others 
will drift toward peacetime routines. Having been forever on 
the move will make some crave immobility and quiet; others 
will search for the excitement they have missed. Danger and 
violence, mutilation, and the sight of death will create in many 
a passionate desire for safety and peace; others will need the 
continuing stimulus of danger. The gregariousness of military 
life will make some afraid of solitude and some yearn for it. 
Travel and new experiences abroad will stimulate the imaginations 
of some but leave others indifferent. The moral and mental 
security of military life will disqualify some of the insecurity of a 
competitive society and spur others on to make use of new civilian 
opportunities. 

Certain of their desires and needs will be unaffected by their 
leaving the armed forces. They will continue to require medical 
and hygienic care. They will continue to have friends and to 
need friends. However disrupting their wartime experiences and 
however violent their resultant positive or negative reactions, 
they will continue to be purposive human beings, with more 
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ultimate and more immediate goals, and with some scale of 
values, some working philosophy of life. They will continue to 
strive, however consciously or unconsciously, to adapt themselves 
to their environment, to know it in some measure and through 
such knowledge and adaptation to achieve an inner integration 
and peace of mind. 

In preparing an education for these men we must consider, 
however, not only the state of mind of the men themselves but the 
state of the world to which they will return. 

In most cases this world will fall far short of their hopes and 
expectations. It will be a world of both permanence and change, 
and it will fail to satisfy many of them on either or both counts. 
They will condemn it for its failure to correct old injustices, and 
they will resent many of the alterations that will have come about. 
They will return as heroes, but soon find themselves in the un- 
glamorous position of competition with one another and with a 
younger generation. Many may, at least for a while, lack security; 
others may lack opportunity. They will find, or will think they 
find, inefficiency and selfishness in high places, and this will tend 
to disillusion them, however sophisticated some of them may be 
at present. In certain cases they may be incited by the ills 
of post-war society to extreme radicalism; in many cases to 
cynicism, apathy, or despair. In any event, most of them will 
have to play their part in the post-war world with the handicap of 
an interrupted education and of having just passed through a 
type of experience capable of distorting their perspective and their 
estimate of human values. If, on the other hand, their experiences 
in the war have given them a keener sense of what makes life 
meaningful, this very maturity may make them all the more im- 
patient with the dislocations of the civilian society to which they 
return. 


2. Women in the Transition from War to Peace 


Dislocations of life will affect women as well as men, and there 
will be special needs to consider in the case of women. 

During the transition from war to peace, whether sudden or 
gradual, many thousands of women will lose the professional, civil 
service, and industrial opportunities which they will have enjoyed. 
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Those in the war services will be disbanded and turn to other 
hoped-for pursuits. There will be an exodus of women who 
have occupied temporary positions in place of men and who will 
subsequently find themselves cast back upon the world, their 
work for the emergency done and work needed for the future. 
Hundreds of women will face acute and profound emotional re- 
adjustments. Many who will have lost husbands and fiancés will 
be compelled to prepare themselves for a new sort of life: careers, 
occupations, avocations, public and community service, or other 
satisfying tasks. In other instances even the re-establishment of 
homes, either temporarily disrupted by the war or influenced from 
the beginning by its uncertainties and fears, will be a trying under- 
taking, for which many will be ill-prepared by the mode of life 
they will have led during the war. For large numbers marriage 
and family life will be impossible for many reasons. 

There will thus be great need of worthy and sustaining ob- 
jectives of life to take the place of these normal aspirations and 
sources of happiness. If the individuals fail to find such ends 
and scope for self-realization, there will be widespread enforced 
idleness, dissatisfaction, unrest, and personal unhappiness. 

The period of demobilization must not become one of de- 
moralization. 


3. Enduring Human Needs 


If an educational program is to be of genuine service to the men 
and women of the post-war world it must, then, perform two 
functions simultaneously. It must take them as they are and ap- 
peal to their immediate desires and special needs, and it must 
also provide for their common and enduring needs as human 
beings in a post-war society. 

Their immediate demand will be for freedom from restraint, 
work, a family security, peace, and escape from the dislocations 
of life in war. But without wise help and guidance this freedom 
will easily degenerate into license. 

They will, of course, want a “good” job, but many will not 
know their own capacities and the opportunities actually open to 
them well enough to choose a job or train themselves for it wisely. 

They may marry and have children without achieving the hap- 
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piness they expect because they are unaware of all that a successful 
marriage requires in the way of mutual understanding and for- 
bearance, effort and restraint. 


They may pay too high a price for security, or so conceive of it as 
to deprive themselves of initiative and responsibility. 

They may be tempted to think of peace negatively, as mere 
absence of conflict, rather than positively, as an opportunity for 
cooperative human effort. 


They may fail to find any work that they feel themselves pre- 
pared to do and by which they can support themselves. 

They may, in a very natural desire to put the war behind them, 
turn their backs on some of the realities and basic values of 
human life. 


Such dangers can be avoided only by a program of education 
which clearly envisages the enduring goals and purposes of men 
and women as human beings. Colleges, which have had the ex- 
perience of carrying on the work of education from generation to 
generation, have the special responsibility of providing the right 
sort of program to meet these common and permanent needs. 


4. The Free Status of the Colleges 


The events that have led to war, and indeed the whole experience 
of the past twenty years, have taught much about what is needed 
in education if it is to minister to the essential necessities of a 
decent human life and one worthy of the dignity of man. 


But quite apart from this general, pervasive influence of the 
war upon the thinking of men about education and life, there are 
special factors in the situation today which make necessary a 
thorough reconsideration of the nature and aims of liberal educa- 
tion. During the war certain practices will have developed which 
cannot fail to affect the colleges and universities for some time to 
come. 


For example, educational institutions have been contracting 
out, so to speak, their educational facilities and services. They 
have made arrangements to receive for training students whom 
they have not themselves selected for admission; they are carrying 
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out programs of education not conceived by themselves nor de- 
signed to accomplish the normal purposes of liberal education; 
and they are receiving funds for the services thus rendered in 
wartime. Institutions will make similar arrangements with in- 
dustry, training candidates sent by the industry, following courses 
prescribed by it, and receiving financial remuneration for the 
work done. 


Inevitably the technical and educational resources of colleges 
and universities are drawn upon in such a time of national emer- 
gency. But it is not necessary or right that free institutions 
should become dependent upon either industry or government 
for their own preservation and maintenance. 

Nor is it tolerable to perpetuate the practice of following 
externally-issued regulations. The practice of selling education 
by the piece must be absolutely repudiated as a threat to the inner 
integrity of liberal education. For the characteristic feature of 
such education has been that it is an organic balanced whole in 
which the arts and sciences are united and are made to serve the 
development of the whole man. 


The practice of accepting money and students for only parts 
of education may lead later to the notion, even in the institutions 
themselves, that the function of the college is primarily to serve the 
needs of industry or government, and not the needs of man and the 
whole order of a free life in democracy. 


To succumb to such a habit of thought would be a denial by 
the educator of his first responsibility to American society. For 
it is the college alone that is qualified to design the whole compass 
and the program of liberal education. 

To reaffirm this rightful position in the face of the disintegrating 
tendencies that threaten the very independence of the colleges, 
it is incumbent upon them all, as a body, to state decisively the 
aims and principles of liberal education. In preparation for their 
post-war reponsibilities the colleges need to formulate and discuss 
these principles mow with a view to establishing some norm or 
constitution which will be valid in the eyes of the American people 
and provide a safeguard both for the liberty and for the right 
performance of their work by the American colleges. 
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II. THE NATURE AND PURPOSE OF LIBERAL 
EDUCATION 


1. The Nature of Liberal Education 


Liberal education has been conceived of in many different 
ways, and there is still widespread disagreement as to what 
constitutes a liberally educated man. Yet most people would 
probably agree that anyone who is illiterate and inarticulate, 
uninformed and ignorant of the ways in which knowledge can be 
acquired, insensitive to man’s highest values and provincial in 
his outlook and orientation is vot a liberally educated person. 

This would suggest that men and women are liberally educated 
to the degree that they are /iterate and articulate in verbal dis- 
course, in the languages of the arts, and in the symbolic languages 
of science; informed concerning their physical, social, and spiritual 
environment and concerning their relationship thereto as indi- 
viduals; sensitive to all the values that endow life with meaning 
and significance; and able to understand the present in the per- 
spective of the past and the future, and to decide and act as re- 
sponsible moral beings. 

This condensed description of a liberally educated person 
can be elaborated in terms of specific skills and abilities, areas of 
knowledge and types of integration. 

(A) Skills and Abilities: Among the important skills and 
abilities which liberal education helps men and women to develop 
and which, in turn, are essential to the pursuit of liberal studies, 
are the following: 


a. To speak one’s own language correctly and effectively; to 
read significant documents with comprehension and to write 
clearly. 

b. To use at least one other language with facility. 

c. To recognize and organize facts of different types, and to 
interpret them coherently. 

d. To understand and appreciate great documents of art, 
morals, and religion, and to evaluate them with imagination 
and wisdom. 

e. To use intelligently and with a sense of workmanship some 
of the principal tools and techniques of the arts and sciences. 

f. To live with others, with imaginative sympathy and under- 
standing, and to work with them cooperatively and justly. 
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(B) Areas of Knowledge: Among the important areas of 
knowledge which a person must explore to be liberally educated, 
and which therefore constitute the subject matter of a liberal 
education, are the following: 


a. The world of nature—the data, methods and achievements 
of the physical and biological sciences, the historical de- 
velopment of these sciences, their technological value, and 
the philosophy of science. 

b. Human society and man’s interrelated social, political, and 
economic institutions—their historical development, under- 
lying principles, and respective values for human life. 

c. American Civilization and its European background—its 
historical origin, its relationship to European culture, its 
own distinctive character and contemporary tendencies. 

d. Other cultures—primitive and advanced, oriental and 
occidental, and their significance. 

e. The arts and crafts—man’s artistic achievements in their 
historical setting, and the mediums and form of artistic 
expression, past and present. 

f. Man himself—as a biological, psychological, moral, and 
spiritual being; and as a member of a family and of a local, 
national, and international community. 

g. Man’s attempt, through the ages, to understand (in art 
and literature, philosophy and religion) what life means 
and how to be a responsible and useful human being. 


(C) Types of Integration: It is not enough to know a good 
many facts in the main areas of human knowledge or to be re- 
sponsive to various kinds of value. To be liberally educated is to 
understand these facts and these values in their relation to one 
another. 

Since man’s works have all been produced in time, they can be 
understood only in historical perspective. The historical dimen- 
sion is essential and inescapable. The achievements of the past 
have meaning for us only as they are related to the present, and 
the present has meaning only as it is related to the past and to the 
future. Neglect of history condemns an individual to historical 
provincialism; it robs him of all that he might learn from past 
human endeavor and compels him to plan blindly for the future. 

History alone, however, will not suffice. For too exclusive 
a preoccupation with the historical process tends to promote the 
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belief that man is merely a result of this time process and that all 
he can do is to conform to it. Such a belief in complete historical 
determinism inhibits real imagination, creation, freedom and 
responsibility. One of the main functions of a liberal education 
is to discover those forces which enable man to transcend and 
control history and thus to be a judge of it; which raise his con- 
sciousness to the direct and critical appreciation of those values 
which are above the flux of the time process. A great work of 
art or literature, a great philosophical insight or religious belief, 
do not “date” or become old-fashioned. With their aid man 
can achieve the essential core of a liberal education—a capacity 
to judge wisely and become a free and responsible agent. 

A student’s studies must therefore be so organized that their 
relations can become clear and their unity effective. For they 
are all one study—the study by man of man in the world in which 
he finds himself. A heterogeneous lot of studies, without order 
or sequence, produces distraction instead of comprehension. 
Education, to be liberal, must be cumulative and integrative. 
It must enable the student to achieve a sense of real accomplish- 
ment by relating the whole of reality to himself and himself to 
the world. Then, and only then, will he take the responsibility 
for his judgments as a conscious and educated man. 


2. The Purpose of a Liberal Education 


The purpose of a liberal education is to help man to acquire 
certain human qualities that manifest themselves in characteristic 
habits and attitudes. It is possible to stimulate and inspire the 
student to develop these qualities in himself. The final test of 
any pattern of education is the kind of men and women it produces. 

In a democracy, liberal education should be of value to men and 
women both as private individuals and as free, self-reliant, and 
responsible members of the community to which they belong. 

In such a democratic society they are expected to make their 
own way in the world, to find their proper work to do, and to do 
it well and faithfully. They are under obligation, likewise, to do 
their fair part in all of their social relationships, particularly in the 
personal life of the family and in that of the state. They should 
recognize the worth of other persons and deal with them in a 
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spirit of equality. They should know how to cooperate and share 
in common tasks and to make sacrifices for the common weal. 

These virtues and habits of life, which constitute moral char- 
acter, are the requirements of political self-government and the 
foundations of the democratic way of life. The education of the 
free citizen is, in the first and largest sense, an education for both 
personal liberty and social responsibility. 

If liberal education is to promote these results it must con- 
tribute to the development of the whole man—mind and body, 
character and spirit. It cannot afford to neglect the body, since 
a sound body is one of the conditions of a sound mind, and since 
health is indispensable to the free and balanced development of 
character, mind, and spirit. 

If men and women are to be responsible for themselves, as 
individuals and as citizens, they must come to know how to do 
things for themselves; they must learn to think and judge and 
choose for themselves. To have independent judgment they 
must be able to think critically. To have wise individual purpose 
they must think reflectively and consider the whole available 
truth. They must be trained in the scientific method to learn 
its lesson of impartial, objective procedure in all matters of 
knowledge. They must learn to express themselves clearly and 
effectively in speech and writing in order to clarify their own 
thinking and to contribute to a common social life based on 
mutual understanding. They must come to realize that such 
self-expression is not only useful but intrinsically good—a source 
of enjoyment and deep satisfaction. 

They will thus discover that the power to communicate fittingly 
what one knows, and the kindred power to create and enjoy 
beauty in all its forms, are ways in which man achieves a con- 
sciousness of the fact that he is free, not only in a political or 
even a moral sense, but spiritually free as is no other mortal 
creature. This sense of spiritual freedom, arising directly from 
man’s achievements in creative thought and art, is the strongest 
support of man’s democratic conviction that the only right life 
in society is the life of liberty. 

The cultivation of the human spirit is, at least in part, an 
education in humility. With the best competence in the world, 
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man’s adjustments to life cannot ever be wholly successful. He 
cannot always understand his neighbor; he cannot always under- 
stand other nations and cultures; and he fails because his thoughts 
and reactions, like those of his fellowmen, are warped by prejudice 
and lack justice. 

Thus man is challenged all his life by persistent ultimate prob- 
lems; he lives in ignorance of much that he needs to know. 

It is important that he have self-knowledge in this respect, 
that he be prepared for man’s inevitable human failings and de- 
ficiencies, and that he learn the rudiments and humbling lessons 
of religion. This knowledge, besides giving men new strength, 
strengthens also the sense of real comradeship among men—a 
comradeship so necessary to good citizenship and to the spirit of 
equal and willing cooperation upon the common tasks that call for 
sacrifice and devotion. 

The ultimate objectives of liberal education are ideals toward 
which man can strive but which he can never completely attain. 
As the student comes to understand these ideals for what they 
are—unattainable but approachable—he realizes that the pursuit 
of them is a life-long enterprise, and that formal education can 
do no more than set him on the road to becoming a more liberally 
educated man. To be successful, formal education must itself, 
from the very start, be a continuous process, each educational 
level leading the student on, naturally and persuasively, to the 
next level of education. 

Schools and colleges, in turn, will perform their function well 
in proportion as they cultivate in their students the firm con- 
viction that liberal education is a process of self-education which 
can and must continue throughout life. Only students who ac- 
quire this conviction can be said to have achieved an adequate 
realization of the purpose of liberal education. 


III. NECESSARY CHANGES IN EDUCATIONAL 
PROCEDURE 


The world of today requires more than a redefinition of liberal 
education. It requires a program for putting the new definition 
into operation. 
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Changes in educational procedure will be dictated, first, by the 
distinctive needs of the many thousands of members of the Armed 
Forces who will return to colleges and universities after the war; 
second, by the distinctive educational needs of women now 
engaged in national service; and third, by various educational 
practices which have come into vogue in recent years to the detri- 
ment of peace-time liberal education. These three distinguishable 
but related problems will be considered in turn. 


1. Adaptation to the Needs of Returning War Veterans 


If the colleges are to be of maximum service to the returning 
members of the Armed Forces they must find appropriate answers 
to three questions. Each of these is a complicated question, but 
certain general considerations are relevant in each case. 


A. How shall returning members of the Armed Forces be intro- 
duced or reintroduced to the education provided by American colleges 
and universities? 


In seeking an answer to this question the colleges and universities 
must keep in mind the facts about these returning soldiers and 
sailors, and their probable attitudes, which are described in Part I 
of this report. 


(1) They will be older than normal undergraduates, and in 
many ways more mature; 


(2) some of them will have completed courses offered through 
the Armed Forces Institute or some other educational auspices; 

(3) many of them will have had vital experiences not only 
in combat but as the result of residence in foreign countries and 
in different cultures from their own. 


As a result, (1) most of them will be eager to prepare them- 
selves as rapidly as possible for a peace-time career, and many will 
want to get married as soon as possible; 


(2) these war-time experiences and this increased maturity 
will tend to make them impatient with, if not openly rebellious 
against, static academic devices relating to admission procedures, 
credit mechanisms, graduation requirements, etc; 


(3) these experiences and this maturity will also enable many 
to respect honest and sound and achieve- 
ment and to wish to be judged in terms of such achievement. 
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Such probabilities suggest the following answer to the first 
question: 


That returning members of the Armed Forces be re-introduced 
to formal education through the use of aptitude and achievement 
tests, to be administered upon their allocation to educational 
institutions while still in uniform or upon their application for 
admission or re-admission as civilians. 

This means specifically that for returning members of the 
Armed Forces, the usual admission procedures be abandoned, or 
at least modified, and that the educational status of each returning 
student be determined primarily by the employment of aptitude 
and achievement tests. 


B. How shall returning members of the Armed Forces be instructed 
and directed through their post-war educational program? 


It is safe to assume that the following educational practices 
will not seem reasonable to returning military veterans: 


(1) The abuse of the lecture method of instruction, through 
which they are “told” and under which they have little opportunity 
to contribute the results of their own experience and reflection, 
which may in many directions be richer than those of some of their 
instructors; 

(2) the traditional examination procedure which requires 
students merely to reproduce the information which the instructor 
had “talked into their notebooks” and which, therefore, under- 
values the students’ own intellectual judgments upon the ma- 
terial with which they have been working; 

(3) the unwise use of textbooks to the exclusion of reading the 
primary source materials which should properly be emphasized in 
colleges and universities; 

(4) the prescription of courses solely for their so-called “‘dis- 
ciplinary value,” rather than because of their direct value either 
for liberal education or for career training; 

(5) the determination of their programs by the mechanical 
application of “rules and regulations” without regard—or with 
inadequate regard—to the needs of the individual; and 

(6) the emphasis placed in many institutions upon faculty 
research at the expense of their teaching responsibilities, or upon 
types of research which impoverish, rather than enrich, teaching. 


The critical attitudes of post-war college students must be met 
not only by the elimination of such educational practices but also 
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by the encouragement of other practices which have been de- 
veloping in recent decades. Two of these require special em- 
phasis: first, individualized instruction, and second, achievement 
and comprehensive examinations. 

Only to the extent that educators are able to rise above the 
limiting devices of mass education will they be equal to the op- 
portunities and challenges of the personal reorganizations and re- 
constructions that students will need after the war. They must 
employ more widely the techniques stressing self-education under 
competent direction which have already been developed. They 
must similarly be ever on the alert to devise new and better 
techniques toward this most important end. 

Achievement and comprehensive examinations are equally 
significant. The credit system and its attendant bookkeeping 
methods of appraising higher education have long since outlived 
their usefulness. Once they were necessary educational mecha- 
nisms. Today they clutter the educational scene and hamper 
progress. 

What will be required, in short, is a complete and frank equation 
between what the returning veteran seeks as a vitally interesting 
goal of learning and experience, and what tradition and the wis- 
dom of the educator are able to supply as subject-matter, theme, 
and incentive. Everything in the long tradition of liberal educa- 
tion that has demonstrated its value to human life must be pre- 
served and made readily available; every artificial obstacle to 
sound education must be removed. In addition, each individual 
student must be given all possible assistance to make his own 
necessary adjustment to the educational process. 

The answer to the second question, therefore, might be stated: 


That colleges and universities should, on the one hand, abandon 
those educational administrative concepts and procedures which 
are patently outmoded and, on the other hand, introduce or further 
develop such practices as: (1) individualized instructional methods, 
such as conference and seminar courses, tutorial and preceptorial 
plans, wider reading of original source materials and the use of 
textbooks only when strictly necessary, etc., and (2) achievement 
and comprehensive examinations. These objectives can be 
attained, only if the teaching ability of faculty members is given 
as much | recognition as is given to research ability. 
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C. How shall returning members of the Armed Forces be assisted 
in making transitions from liberal education to specialized training 
and then to a job, to family life, and to the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship? 

In their attempt to adjust themselves to civilian life, members 
of the Armed Forces will have to face problems of many varieties 
and degrees of intensity. Society has « responsibility of great 
moment towards these men, and organized education has a special 
charge to help them to find the best solutions for their individual 
problems. 

This strategic opportunity can be met only if all that has been 
learned in the past three decades about student counselling is 
brought to bear upon post-war education, and if the techniques 
now used are improved by their immediate collation and critical 
study. Good counselling must be carefully distinguished from 
bad counselling, and the conditions and requirements of good 
counselling must be analyzed and formulated. 

Competent research men should be put to work at once on 
studies of this type, and their findings should promptly be made 
available to college administrators and faculties and to the large 
number of counsellors that will be needed in the post-war period. 

The answer to the third question, therefore, seems to be this: 


That returning members of the Armed Forces can adequately 
be assisted in making transitions from liberal education to spe- 
cialized training and then to a job, to family life, and to the re- 
sponsibilities > citizenship, by effective counselling properly co- 
ordinated with instruction. 


2. Adaptation to the Educational Needs of Women 


Most of the changes in educational procedure just outlined will 
be equally relevant to, and required by, women during the period 
of post-war readjustment. They, too, will be older and in many 
ways more mature than normal college undergraduates; some will 
have pursued studies worthy of academic recognition; many will 
have had vital experiences which will make them critical of 
mechanical academic procedures and appreciative of sound aca- 
demic performance and achievement. They, too, should be 
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reintroduced to formal education through the use of aptitude and 
achievement tests, given individualized instruction so far as 
possible, graduated on the basis of achievement and comprehensive 
examinations, and helped to pass from liberal to specialized 
education, and finally to a job or family life and to the responsibil- 
ities of citizenship, by means of expert counselling. 

On the other hand, their problems will not be wholly identical 
with those of men returning from war, and those in charge of 
women’s colleges and coeducational colleges and universities 
must attempt to provide for their distinctive needs. A careful 
survey of the probable post-war vocational outlook for women 
should be made without delay, and plans for an appropriate 
liberal curriculum and training program devised accordingly. 


3. The Revitalizing of Liberal Education 


Liberal education, as a creative enterprise of free men, is in 
perennial need of re-examination and reform. The tendency of 
all institutions, including educational institutions, is to lose sight 
of their ultimate objectives, to adopt mechanical procedures, and 
to succumb to the inertia of static rigidity. This tendency can 
be combated only by periodic re-appraisal. American colleges 
and universities can benefit greatly from the necessity, which they 
cannot escape, of having to meet the needs of young men and 
women during the period of demobilization. Many of the reforms 
which will be required by this emergency are reforms long over-due 
in American education. 

These reforms concern not only admission, teaching, and gradua- 
tion procedures; they concern even more vitally the basic skills, 
subjects, and emergent values of liberal education. We have 
been bedevilled by the multiplication of unrelated and isolated 
courses, by artificial departmental barriers, by a type of specialized 
course that is hostile to cultural integration and (with the swing 
of the pendulum) by a type of superficial survey that unduly 
sacrifices depth of comprehension to scope or breadth. A healthy 
revolt against discipline for its own sake has led to the disparage- 
ment of rigorous study and self-discipline. Justifiable concern 
for the immediate present and the future has inadvertently en- 
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couraged a neglect of our historical heritage. Academic ob- 
jectivity has been interpreted to mean the refusal to make re- 
sponsible judgments or to take sides on vital issues. 

This is not offered as a wholesale indictment of liberal educa- 
tion in America. The vitality of our democratic society is in 
large measure the product of liberal education during the past 
decades, and testifies to its essential soundness. Yet important 
reforms are urgently needed, not only to solve immediate post- 
war problems but also to insure the healthy development of 
liberal education during the years that lie ahead. 


IV. THE PROBLEM OF THE TEACHING PERSONNEL 


The application of any program of education depends ultimately 
upon the teachers who are available. They make or unmake the 
best designed systems. They are the ones who apply the principles 
of instruction, and if they lack interest and vision, or fail to ap- 
preciate the ideas that should constantly inspire their activities, 
they will prevent the program from attaining its ends. The 
problem of suitable and adequate teaching personnel is therefore 
most serious. 

There is first of all the problem of securing the requisite number 
of good teachers. A post-war program of education in the col- 
leges will involve the use of a large number of men not only for 
teaching but also for counselling and individual supervision. 
All available good teachers will therefore be urgently needed by 
the colleges at the close of the war. The early release from the 
Armed Forces of ali teachers qualified for college work is a con- 
dition of the success of post-war education. 

A second problem is that of securing the appropriate education 
for those who are to be entrusted with duties of instruction. 
Here the value of the younger teachers deserves to be emphasized, 
for they are more capable of disinterested, enthusiastic coopera- 
tion in a common task that focuses on the youth who are to be 
given the opportunities of education, rather than on the prestige 
of a department or school or institute. 

Present developments during the war are rapidly depleting the 
available supply of such young teachers. Men who can serve the 
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nation in the Armed Forces, of course, render their best and proper 
service there. But some are not so called. They remain avail- 
able. Yet the need for them in the college may not at the moment 
exist, and the general resources of the colleges may not be great 
enough to permit their retention in academic work. Provision 
ought to be made for genuine learning and creative work even 
when there is no demand, at the moment, for teaching. Wher- 
ever it is in any way possible, the maintenance by every institution 
of such reserves of scholars and teachers is the part of wisdom. 
A discriminating choice of those who are truly qualified to carry 
on the post-war work of the colleges is one of the outstanding re- 
sponsibilities of colleges and universities. 


CONCLUSION 


American colleges and universities realize that their obligation 
in the coming months and years is an unparalleled opportunity 
to render a genuine service to the nation and especially to the 
men and women who have done their parts in the war. That 
duty is to make available the lasting benefits of a liberal education. 

What those values are to the individual and to the nation have 
been presented here. The basis for a program of liberal educa- 
tion has been set forth. It is a program that provides not only 
for the common need of good citizenship but also for differing 
individual needs. In a fundamental way it prepares men and 
women for the vocations and walks of life which they may be 
specially fitted to enter. Procedures to carry out such a program 
in practice have been indicated, and some attention has been paid 
to certain questions of methods and administration that deserve 
consideration by the colleges. 

The colleges and universities recognize that they themselves 
cannot go unreconstructed in a world undergoing a general re- 
construction. They know that they will have to remake them- 
selves to perform their great part in the vast work of civilization 
that lies ahead. Their work is with the character, mind, and 
spiritof man. They are in contact with every growing generation 
of men and women, and they will understand that they must 
have an eye to the realities of American life if they are to be of 
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any service to the youth of America. They are also the trustees 
of the liberal tradition and they must hold fast to the principles 
of education which are in accord with liberty and good citizenship. 

They are prepared to approach the challenging tasks before 
them in an open-minded spirit of true learning and at the same 
time with firm convictions regarding human values. They must 
be trusted to know how to do their own work in the modern 
world. If they are to train citizens and free men for a life of 
responsibility and dignity in a democratic society, they must 
themselves remain free. To preserve this freedom they must 
unite and cooperate. They must establish in the minds and 
hearts of the American people a new charter of liberal education. 
Under that, as under a constitution, they will be able to govern 
themselves and do their own part well. 


The Commission on Liberal Education of the Association of 
American Colleges was created pursuant to action taken at the 
Annual Meeting of that Association in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
on October 29, 1942. 

Early in 1943 the Commission appointed the Committee on the 
Re-Statement of the Nature and Aims of Liberal Education con- 
sisting of Harry D. Gideonse, President, Brooklyn College, 
Chairman; W. H. Cowley, President, Hamilton College; Allen 
P. Farrell, S.J., Assistant ‘Executive Director, Jesuit Educational 
Association; Theodore M. Greene, Professor of Philosophy and 
Chairman of the Divisional Program in the Humanities, Princeton 
University; Charles W. Hendel, Professor of Moral Philosophy 
and Chairman of the Department of Philosophy, Yale University; 
Guy Snavely, Executive Director of the Association of American 
Colleges, and James P. Baxter, 3rd, Chairman of the Commission, 
ex-officio members. The report of this Committee, entitled ‘“The 
Post War Responsibilities of Liberal Education,” was adopted by 
the Commission on Liberal Education of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges on April 18, 1943. This report is a significant state- 
ment. It should be widely and thoughtfully read by college and 
university teachers and discussed in group meetings and in chapter 
meetings of the American Association of University Professors.— 
Tue Epiror. 
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UNIVERSITIES COMMITTEE ON POST- 
WAR INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 


To encourage the study of problems of the peace settlement 
there has been organized under the chairmanship of Professor 
Ralph Barton Perry of Harvard University the Universities Com- 
mittee on Post-War International Problems. This Committee, 
acting in cooperation with the World Peace Foundation, Boston, 
Massachusetts, aims to perform the following functions: 


1. To serve cooperating groups as a clearing house of information 
and as a means of contact. 

2. To select and formulate a series of problems, general in charac- 
ter, for discussion by the local groups. 

3. To furnish the cooperating groups with material which may be 
used by them in their discussions or individual research. 

4. To receive, consider, and disseminate studies, suggestions, or 
opinions which the cooperating groups or their individual mem- 
bers may communicate on the problems submitted to them. 

5. To prepare memoranda or monographs on major questions 
concerning the organization of the post-war world. 

6. To cooperate with other organizations concerned with similar 
problems. 


The personnel of the Central Committee is as follows: Frank 
Aydelotte, Director of the Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton 
University; James Phinney Baxter, 3rd, President of Williams 
College; George H. Blakeslee, Professor of History and Inter- 
national Relations, Clark University, and President of the Board of 
Trustees of the World Peace Foundation; Kenneth Colegrove, 
Professor of Political Science at Northwestern University, and 
Secretary-Treasurer of the American Political Science Association; 
Stephen Duggan, Director of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion; Frederick S. Dunn, Director of the Institute of International 
Studies, Yale University; Edward Mead Earle, School of Eco- 
nomics and Politics, Institute for Advanced Study; Guy Stanton 
Ford, Executive Secretary of the American Historical Association; 
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Edwin F. Gay, Research Staff, Huntington Library, San Marino; 
Leland M. Goodrich, Associate Professor of Political Science, 
Brown University, and Director of the World Peace Foundation; 
Arthur O. Lovejoy, Professor of Philosophy, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; Charles H. McIlwain, Professor of Government, Harvard 
University; Wallace Notestein, Professor of History, Yale Uni- 
versity; Edwin G. Nourse, Director of the Institute of Economics 
of the Brookings Institution; C. Reinold Noyes, Vice-President of 
the National Bureau of Economic Research; Ralph Barton Perry, 
Professor of Philosophy, Harvard University; Jacob Viner, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, University of Chicago; Payson S. Wild, Jr., 
Associate Professor of Government, Harvard University. 

Inquiries regarding the activities of the Committee should be 
addressed to Leland M. Goodrich, Executive Secretary, 40 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Regional Meetings 
New York City 


The chapters of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors in New York City and vicinity held a regional luncheon 
conference on May 22 at the Men’s Faculty Club, Columbia 
University. Seventy-five persons were in attendance, represent- 
ing the following institutions: Brooklyn College, The City College, 
The City College (Commerce Center), Columbia University, 
Hofstra College, Hunter College, New Jersey State Teachers 
College (Newark), New York University, Queens College, and 
Vassar College. 

The subject for discussion, “Liberal Arts Education During 
and After the War: The Curriculum and the Faculty,” was 
presented by Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, President of Brooklyn 
College. Dr. Gideonse is the Chairman of the Committee on 
the Re-Statement of the Nature and Aims of Liberal Education of 
the Commission on Liberal Education of the Association of 
American Colleges. In the course of his address Dr. Gideonse 
called attention to the committee’s recent report, entitled “The 
Post-War Responsibilities of Liberal Education.”! 

Following Dr. Gideonse’s address the chairman ef the con- 
ference, Professor Oscar J. Campbell of Columbia University, 
called for discussion from the floor. The principal participants 
in the discussion were: Professors Dorothy Richardson, Queens 
College; H. V. Wilson, Brooklyn College; Allen O. Hansen, The 
City College; and J. M. O’Neill, Brooklyn College. 


Washington, D. C. 


On May 14 the George Washington University chapter of the 
American Association of University Professors acted’as host to an 


1 For text of this report, see pp. 412 ff. 
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evening conference meeting. The meeting was held in the Hall 
of Government of the University. Representatives of the follow- 
ing institutions were in attendance: American University, the 
University of California, George Washington University, Goucher 
College, University of Maryland, and the University of Nebraska. 
There were also in attendance representatives of the following 
organizations: the American Association of University Women 
and the Office of Price Administration. 

The subject of the conference was “Liberal Education and the 
War.” The speakers were Professor Charles B. Hale, University 
of Maryland; Professor Marion L. MacPhail, Hood College; 
and Professor Esther J. Crooks, Goucher College. Following 
the presentation of their papers there was general discussion of 
the future of liberal education. 

At the conclusion of the panel discussion Dr. Ralph E. Him- 
stead, General Secretary of the Association, and Dr. Robert P. 
Ludlum, the Associate Secretary, spoke briefly concerning the 
state of the Association with special reference to wartime condi- 
tions. 


Chapter Activities 


Brooklyn College. A meeting of the chapter on April 28 was 
devoted to a symposium on the topic “The Impact of the War 
on Brooklyn College Students.” The four principal speakers 
and their topics were: Professor Austin B. Wood, Chief War 
Service Counselor, ‘““The Effects of Anticipating Military Service;” 
Professor Thomas E. Coulton, War Service Counselor and Re- 
corder, ““The College’s Contact with Students after Induction;” 
Dr. Gladys H. Watson, Psychological Counselor in the Personnel 
Bureau, “Emotional Difficulties Growing Out of the War;’’ Mrs. 
Barbara K. O’Neil, Director of the Employment Office, “‘Aspects 
of the Employment Problem.” General discussion followed the 
remarks of these speakers. 

Of particular interest was Professor Coulton’s description of the 
unusual efforts made by the college to keep in touch with students 
who enter the armed forces. On basic record data forms, students 
submit all possible information concerning their status in college, 
friends or former employers with whom they wish to carry on 
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correspondence, their major interests, and their home addresses. 
This data is filed, and to it is added a record of the students’ 
progress in the armed forces, their post-war plans, and any college 
training they may receive in the services. To cope with the 
problem of answering the great number of letters from the soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, the office has issued three bulletins, clarifying 
such things as the college requirements on credits, correspondence 
courses, attendance at other colleges under army and navy 
supervision, and other official school data. 

The City College (New York). On December 17 there was 
held at The City College (New York), a conference meeting 
sponsored by the chapter of the Association on the subject ‘What 
Colleges Acting Today in This Emergency Should Do to Further 
the Winning of the War.” 

Professor William G. Crane, president of The City College 
chapter, presided at the meeting. The following persons par- 
ticipated in the panel discussion: Colonel Samuel J. Kopetzky, 
Selective Service Headquarters, New York City; Lieutenant 
Commander John R. Caples, U. S. Navy; Lieutenant Colonel 
Elliott N. Baldwin, Head of the Organized Reserves, Second 
Service Command; Colonel Raymond P. Cook, Commandant, 
R.O.T.C., The City College; Colonel Lewis H. Watkins, Chief 
of Personnel, Second Service Command, Civilian Component 
Affairs; Professor William Selkirk Owen, Webb Institute; Dr. 
Morton Gottschall, The City College; Dr. Harry N. Wright, 
President of The City College; Mrs. George Z. Medalie, Secretary 
of the Board of Higher Education of New York City; and Dr. 
Ralph E. Himstead, General Secretary of the American Association 
of University Professors. 

Following the addresses of the scheduled speakers there was an 
open forum discussion, which centered largely on the subject of 
the future of liberal education. 

Colgate University. Colgate University’s newly appointed Presi- 
dent, Dr. Everett N. Case, was a guest speaker at a dinner meeting 
of the Colgate chapter on the evening of April 1. About a hundred 
persons including members, nonmembers, officers from the Colgate 
Naval Flight Preparatory School, and their wives attended the 
meeting. Dr. Case spoke on the general subject, “The Liberal 
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Arts College.” In his address he presented many thought- 
provoking questions that will need to be answered in the post-war 
years. 

In introducing Dr. Case, Professor J. M. Shortliffe, the recently 
elected chapter president, announced that the Executive Com- 
mittee of the chapter plans to build the program of the chapter 
for the coming year around the theme ‘“‘The Future of the Liberal 
Arts College.” He indicated that in the development of this 
program studies in connection with the curriculum the students 
and the faculty members are to have places. 

Goucher College. The spring meeting of the chapter was held 
on April 19. To this meeting members of the faculty of The 
Johns Hopkins University were invited. The meeting was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Ralph E. Himstead, General Secretary of the 
Association. His subject was ‘The Association and the War.” 
Two other national officers of the Association were present: 
Professors H. Carrington Lancaster of The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, First Vice-President of the Association, who presided, and 
Florence P. Lewis of Goucher College, Treasurer of the Association. 

Dr. Himstead discussed the réle of the Association in relation 
to the many acute professional problems that had been created 
by the war. The information he presented with particularity 
left no doubt as to the worth of the Association in upholding 
academic and professional standards during these critical years. 
In the course of his remarks he urged the desirability of a wider 
reading of the Bu/letin to the end that the profession might be 
better informed not only of the work of the Association but also 
of the current issues of higher education, which are the direct 
concern of every college and university teacher. Following Dr. 
Himstead’s address there was discussion from the floor. 

There was a brief business meeting at which there were elected 
chapter officers for the next academic year. 

State University of Iowa. The chapter held four meetings 
during the academic year 1942-43. The first one was a dinner 
meeting on November g in the Triangle Club rooms with Pro- 
fessor A. J. Carlson of the University of Chicago as guest speaker. 
He discussed the educational situation of the University in war- 
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time and the function of the faculty under present conditions. 
Special problems considered were the policy of administrations 
with regard to leaves of absence, salary adjustments during the 
emergency, and attitudes of the faculties toward an increased 
teaching load without special compensation. Professor Carlson 
stressed the need of a strong representation of the American 
Association of University Professors within the faculty. 

On February 2 problems of the faculty in connection with the 
war effort of the University were discussed and there was appointed 
a committee on retirement and social security composed of the 
following members: Professors Erich Funke, Chairman, G. W. 
Martin, and W. B. Anderson. 

Meetings devoted to discussion of a new plan of organization 
for the Liberal Arts College, which has been under consideration 
by the faculty, were held on April 6 and 12. The proposed 
abolition of language requirements was discussed at the first 
meeting. The consensus was that the abolition of the language 
requirement was not desirable and that language courses should 
be included in the “core” courses. At the second meeting the 
science requirements of the Liberal Arts plan were discussed. It 
was the consensus of the group that the eight-hour ‘‘core”’ courses 
for the sciences without laboratory practice would be insufficient 
and superficial. At least two courses, one in the physical and one 
in the biological sciences, from which the student may choose, 
were regarded as the minimum. 

University of Maryland. A meeting of the chapter on No- 
vember 18 was addressed by Dr. Robert P. Ludlum, Associate 
Secretary of the Association, on the subject “The Réle of the 
Universities in the Post-War World.” Dr. Ludlum stated the 
problem thus: “Will the conditions that are likely to exist in the 
post-war world be of such a nature as to make it desirable to 
change the réle which the universities should play?” In answering 
this question he described certain conditions which he thought 
would exist after the war. In summary he stated that the réle of 
the universities in society should not change drastically, but that 
conditions in the post-war world are likely to make this réle a 
more difficult one to play. In some respects this will present 
to the universities a challenging opportunity. 
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On December 15 there was a dinner meeting of the chapter. 
More than 100 members of the chapter and guests were in at- 
tendance. The principal address was given by Dr. Sigmund 
Skard, formerly Librarian of the Royal Academy at Trondheim, 
whose topic was “Norway Still Fights.”” Dr. Skard described 
conditions in Norway after the occupation of the country by the 
German forces, and he related in detail the part Norwegian armed 
forces, the Norwegian merchant marine, and individual Nor- 
wegians are taking in the war. He illustrated his address with 
specific instances, which had come to his attention through secret 
correspondence with persons in Norway, of the resistance of the 
Norwegian people to German rule. 


University of New Hampshire. Yhe February and March meet- 
ings of the chapter were given over to panel discussions of the 
report of Faculty Committees on Educational Policy. Six such 
committees were appointed by Dr. Fred Engelhardt, President of 
the University, and were given the following assignments: (1) 
What are the objectives and purposes of the University? (2) 
What standards should guide the development of the faculty? 
(3) What are the responsibilities of a faculty member? (4) What 
do we expect when we speak of teaching, research, and campus 
responsibilities? (5) What relationships should prevail on the 
campus among faculty members and among students and between 
faculty and students? (6) What place should student leadership 
take on the campus? 


It is the intention that the coordinated reports of the work of 
these committees shall serve as a charter for the University of 
New Hampshire. Its purpose is conceived as being comparable 
to the usual handbook of university information and rules pub- 
lished for faculty and students. It is intended that the statement 
shall give a clear-cut and definitive picture of the organization, 
functioning, and spirit of the University of New Hampshire. 


At the February meeting Professor D. C. Babcock, Head of the 
Department of History, who served as coordinator and editor of 
the report, presided as panel chairman. The members of the panel 
were the chairmen of the several committees, as follows: Pro- 
fessors E. A. Cortez, J. A. Funkhouser, D. C. Lewis, and H. F. 
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Rudd. Each panel member summarized the work and general 
conclusions of his committee. General open discussion followed. 

At the March meeting there was a separate panel discussion of 
the report of the second Committee listed above. This report 
was concerned with Faculty Qualifications, Appointment, Rank, 
Promotion, and Professional Growth. The panel consisted of 
Professors A. Monroe Stowe, Eric T. Huddleston, P. M. Marston, 
O. T. Zimmerman, and C. M. Degler, the latter being Chairman 
of the Panel and of the Committee. Members of the panel ex- 
plained significant points in the report and how the committee’s 
thinking led to the recommendations. General discussion from 
the floor followed. 

The last regular monthly meeting of the chapter for the aca- 
demic year was held on May 6. The speaker was Mr. John Barry, 
for twenty-seven years President of the New Hampshire Federa- 
tion of Labor and now Area Director for the U. S. War Manpower 
Commission. Mr. Barry discussed the Manpower Act and the 
organization and functioning of the Commission and spoke of the 
new employment stabilization plan. Attention was given also 
to the functions and functioning of the National Roster of Scien- 
tific and Specialized Personnel. Mr. Barry brought with him 
Mr. Deming, manager of the local office of U. S. Employment 
Service, who answered numerous specific questions concerning 
the status or probable status of faculty members and students in 
various fields of work. General discussion followed. 

University of Michigan. “Educational Patterns Now, and for 
the Post-War World” was the subject of a forum discussion at a 
meeting of the chapter on January 11. About 100 members and 
guests were present, about 75 of whom attended a dinner which 
preceded the program. Comments on the meeting indicate 
that it was one of the best in the history of the chapter. The 
discussion was exceptionally lively and unabating; and its 
viability is evidenced by its continuance since the meeting. 

Four speakers led the discussion: Professors John L. Brumm 
spoke on “The Cultural Crisis,” Harold H. Higbie on “Toward 
a More Humane Education,” Howard Y. McClusky on “Educa- 
tion for Community Leadership,” and Richard C. Fuller on 
“Non-Neutral Education for the Post-War World.” 
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Professor Brumm stated that our adventure in liberal education 
has been chiefly concerned with individual rights and privileges 
rather than with social obligations and responsibilities. In the 
future liberal education must be inspired by a high moral purpose. 
It must be identified with social change and changing social needs 
and concerned with motivations. It must not be geared to the 
needs of only those students who can become scholars, but must 
extend opportunities to others and to the adult population. The 
core of the new liberal education must be the renunciation of any 
advantage which is not available to all. 

Professor Higbie stated that many years’ experience as a teacher 
in universities had caused him to doubt whether higher education, 
particularly liberal education, had justified itself. Education 
should alter and improve a man’s character and his mind, not 
merely his tastes and manners. Too often such change and 
improvement seems not to take place in students. Professor 
Higbie pointed out, as of possible use in seeking a remedy for 
this condition, several features of education in science. Scientists 
are selfless in their professional objectives; scientists have in- 
grained faith in the orderliness of nature, in natural laws, and the 
powers of reason; scientists are willing to change their minds, or 
at least not too obstinately to resist changing their minds; scien- 
tists are creative, always seeking that which has never before been 
known or experienced. 

Professor McClusky said that three trends—centralization, 
specialization, and interdependence—are becoming dominating 
features of society. Unless some fundamental control is inter- 
posed, community life will fragment and wither. We must 
therefore educate youth specifically for the management of social 
relations, and we should require institutions of higher learning 
to be centers for the incubation of this leadership. Higher educa- 
tion has not been distinguished in the past for the production of 
community leaders. Unless this failure is repaired, society will 
have a right to question the effectiveness of higher learning and 
to demand a re-examination of its purposes and program. 

Our total culture is violently non-neutral, said Professor Fuller, 
and because education is a function of this total culture it perforce 
must be non-neutral. No system of education can remain neutral 
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in a partisan culture and hope to survive. Educators must choose 
the social values which seem worth preserving and one way or 
another bring them into the minds and convictions of their stu- 
dents. They must indoctrinate their students with values—the 
values of human dignity, individual incentive and inventiveness, 
mutual cooperation in working out problems through the medium 
of discussion, tolerance, and an abiding faith in the individual as 
a common man. The family and the church have failed this 
responsibility and the university can no longer dodge the issue. 
Higher education must concern itself with questions of public 
policy; if it does not then the field of policy will be abandoned to 
power groups. Institutions of higher education must not confine 
their efforts to students on their campuses. They must extend 
them to business men, factory workers, labor union leaders, de- 
partment store clerks, and many others. Similarly the uni- 
versity of the future must dedicate its vast resources to the service 
of governmental agencies, state and national. In all these re- 
spects education cannot hope to remain neutral. Let us frankly 
accept the issue. Education in a mass society is a function of 
the total culture. What are we going to do about it? 

University of Omaha. “Present Education for Future Peace” 
was the topic for consideration in a series of four meetings held 
by the chapter during the academic year 1942-43. The first 
was a dinner meeting to which all members of the Board of Re- 
gents, the Administration, and the Faculty were invited. The 
guest speaker was Dr. G. W. Rosenlof of the University of Ne- 
braska, who delivered an address on the topic ““New Challenges 
to Higher Education in America.” 

This meeting was followed by three others, with panel dis- 
cussions preceding open discussions from the floor. The first 
panel topic was “Global Geography” with Dr. Earl E. Lackey, 
Department of Geography, University of Nebraska, as the speaker 
with five members of the science department composing the panel. 
The second panel was composed of members from the Depart- 
ments of English and Fine Arts who led the discussion on the 
Humanities. The last panel, composed of faculty members from 
the Social Science Department, was on the topic of “Economies 
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In preparation for these meetings the Executive Committee of 
the chapter divided the chapter membership into four groups 
and invited each member to take a definite part in at least one of 
the meetings. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Jefferson’s Testament’ 


The Bulletin of the American Association of University Profes- 
sors is responsible for the republication of a letter from the pen of 
Thomas Jefferson which should be better known to his country- 
men. It was written on June 24, 1826, ten days before its distin- 
guished author’s death at Monticello. The person to whom it was 
addressed was Roger C. Weightman, a printer and bookseller who 
served the Nation’s Capital successively as mayor and commander 
of the local militia. Written under conditions conducive to solemn 
and heartfelt utterance, the text runs as follows: 


The kind invitation I received from . .. the citizens of the City of 
Washington to be present with them at their celebration on the 
fiftieth anniversary of American independence, as one of the sur- 
viving signers of an instrument pregnant with our own and the fate 
of the world, is most flattering to myself. . . . It adds sensibly to the 
sufferings of sickness to be deprived by it of a personal participa- 
tion in the rejoicings of that day. ... May it be to the world what I 
believe it will be (to some parts sooner, to others later, but finally to 
all), the signal of arousing men to burst the chains under which 
monkish ignorance and superstition had persuaded them to bind 
themselves, and to assume the blessings and security of self-govern- 
ment. That form which we have substituted restores the free right 
to the unbounded exercise of reason and freedom of opinion. 

All eyes are opened, or opening, to the rights of man. The gen- 
eral spread of the light of science has already laid open to every 
view the palpable truth that the mass of mankind has not been born 
with saddles on their backs, nor a favored few booted and spurred, 
ready to ride them legitimately by the grace of God. These are 
grounds of hope for others. For ourselves, let the annual return of 
this day forever refresh our recollections of these rights, and an un- 
diminished devotion to them. 


Jefferson, obviously, put his signature to these words knowing 
that they were, in effect, a final expression of his views of the work 


1 Reprinted from the Washington D. C. Evening Star, June 2, 1943. 
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in which he had spent his life. He was 83 years of age; his health 
had failed but his mind was as clear as the proverbial crystal. By 
choice, then, deliberately and consciously, he died a libertarian, 
testifying at the last to his confidence in the human race as such, 
free of arbitrary dictation, unregimented, upstanding and honor- 
ably proud. He took nothing back, he compromised nothing. It 
was “‘the unbounded exercise”’ of liberty that he claimed for “‘the 
mass of mankind.” Modern readers, less radical, may disagree 
with him in some respects; but his pronouncement remains as he 
wrote it—a monument to his own faith and courage, his own desire 
and aspiration. 


' 


Censured Administrations 


Investigations by the American Association of University Professors of the ad- 
ministrations of the several institutions listed below show that they are not ob- 
serving the generally recognized principles of academic freedom and tenure, en- 
dorsed by this Association, the Association of American Colleges, the Association of 
American Law Schools, and the American Association of Teachers Colleges. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that censure is 
visited by this Association either upon the whole of that institution or upon the 
faculty, but specifically upon its present administration. This procedure does 
not affect the eligibility of nonmembers for membership in the Association, nor 
does it affect the individual rights of our members at the institution in question, 
nor do members of the Association who accept positions on the faculty of an in- 
stitution whose administration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This 
list is published for the sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at 
large, and the public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and ten- 
ure have been found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on or re- 
moved from this censured list only by vote of the Association’s Annual Meeting. 

The censured administrations together with the dates of these actions by the 
Annual Meeting are listed below. Reports of investigations were published as 
indicated by the Bu/letin citations: 


Adelphi College, Garden City, New York December, 1941 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 494-517) 

John B. Stetson University, De Land, Florida December, 1939 
(October, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 377-399) 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri December, 1941 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 478-493) 

Montana State University, Missoula, Montana . December, 1939 
(Bulletin, April, 1938, pp. 321-348; December, 1939, pp. 578-584; 
February, 1940, pp. 73-91; December, 1940, pp. 602-606) 

West Chester State Teachers College, December, 1939 
West Chester, Pennsylvania (February, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 44-72 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania December, 1935 
(March, 1935 Bulletin, pp. 224-266) 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri December, 1939 
(December, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 514-535) 

State Teachers College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee May, 1943 
(December, 1942 Bulletin, pp. 662-677) 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee December, 1939 
(June, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 310-319) 

Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, December, 1940 
Washington (October, 1940 Bulletin, pp. 471-475) 

Western Washington College of Education (Board of Trustees), December, 1941 
Bellingham, Washington (February, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 48-60) 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina May, 1943 
(April, 1942 Bulletin, pp. 173-196) 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is open to all college and university teachers from the facul- 
ties of eligible institutions and to graduate students and graduate 
assistants. The list of eligible institutions is based primarily on the 
accredited lists of the established accrediting agencies subject to 
modification by action of the Association. Election to member- 
ship in the Association is by the Committee on Admission of Mem- 
bers upon nomination by one Active Member. Election takes 
place thirty days after the name of the nominee has been published 
in the Bulletin. The membership year in the Association dates 
from January 1 through December 31. The membership of 
nominees whose nominations are received before July 1 becomes 
effective as of January 1 of the current year. The membership 
of nominees whose nominations are received after July 1 becomes 
effective as of January 1 of the following year unless otherwise 
requested. 

The classes and conditions of membership are as follows: 


Active. A person is eligible for election to Active membership 
if he holds a position of teaching or research with the rank of in- 
structor or higher in an institution on the Association’s eligible list, 
provided his work consists of at least half-time teaching or re- 
search. Annual dues are $4.00, including subscription to the 
Bulletin. 

Junior. Junior membership is open to persons who are, or 
within the past five years have been, graduate students in eligible 
institutions. Junior Members are transferred to Active member- 
ship as soon as they become eligible. Annual dues are $3.00, in- 
cluding subscription to the Budletin. 

Associate. Associate membership is not an elective member- 
ship. Active and Junior Members whose work becomes primarily 
administrative are transferred to Associate membership. Annual 
dues are $3.00, including subscription to the Budletin. 

Emeritus. Any Active Member retiring for age from a position 
in teaching or research may be transferred to Emeritus member- 
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ship. Emeritus Members are exempt from dues. They may con- 
tinue to receive the Bu/letin at a special rate of $1.00 a year. 

Life Membership. The Treasurer is authorized by the Council 
to receive applications from members of the Association for Life 
membership. The rate is determined in each case on an actuarial 
basis and includes a life subscription to the Bu/letin. 

Continuing Eligibility. Change of occupation or transfer to an 
institution not on the Association’s eligible list does not affect 
eligibility for continuance of membership. 

Interruption or Termination of Membership. Interruption or 
termination of membership requires notification to the Associa- 
tion’s Washington office. fn the absence of such notice, member- 
ship continues with receipt of the Budletin for one calendar year 
during which time there is an obligation to pay dues. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 158 nominations for Active membership and 3 
nominations for Junior membership are printed as provided by the 
Constitution. In accordance with action by the Council, objections 
to any nominee may be addressed to the General Secretary, who 
will in turn transmit them for the consideration of the Committee 
on Admission of Members if received within thirty days after this 
publication. The Council of the Association has ruled that the 
primary purpose of this provision for protests is to bring to the 
attention of the Committee any question concerning the technical 
eligibility of the nominee for membership as provided in the Con- 
stitution. 

The Committee on Admission of Members consists of Professors 
Ella Lonn, Goucher College, Chairman; B. W. Kunkel, Lafayette 
College; A. Richards, University of Oklahoma; R. H. Shryock, 
University of Pennsylvania; W. O. Sypherd, University of Dela- 
ware; and F. J. Tschan, Pennsylvania State College. 


Active 


University of Arkansas (Medical School), Horace N. Marvin; Atlanta 
University, Ossip K. Flechtheim; Augustana College, Troy L. Péwé; Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute, Charles E. Clark; Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
Lewis M. Reagan; University of Buffalo, Alfred O. Aldridge, Charles M. 
Fogel, Lewis A. Froman, Herbert P. Fullerton, Reginald H. Pegrum, J. Alan 
Pfeffer, James O. Ralls, John I. Sewall, Harold M. Somers, Stanley D. Travis, 
Richard H. Williams, Ernest Witebsky, Arthur L. Wood, Arthur P. Wyss; 
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Carleton College, Frank Haight; The City College (New York), Ernest 
Borek, Victor A. Fields, Andre Halasz, Alexander Kolin, Bernard Levy, 
Duncan M. MacEwen, Jesse Markowitz; Colorado School of Mines, Truman 
H. Kuhn; University of Colorado, Bartlett T. Dewey; Columbia University, 
Sherwood L. Washburn; Franklin College of Indiana, Elien McQuarie; 
Franklin and Marshall College, Harry A. Altenderfer; Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Olgerd Sherbowitz-Wetzor; Georgia School of Technology, Alan 
Pope, George F. Wheeler; University of Georgia, Edwin C. Griffith; Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, Ephraim V. Sayers; University of Idaho, Llewellyn Z. 
Gross; Indiana University, Robert M. Gorrell; University of Iowa, Ilse P. 
Laas, Himie Voxman; John Carroll University, Arthur J. Noetzel; Fort 
Hays Kansas State College, Delpha F. Brock, Hoyle Carpenter, Arthur 
Katona, Clyde T. McCormick; Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), 
James C. Straley; University of Kansas, Earl D. Hay, Esther E. Twente; 
Keuka College, Lester R. Loomis; Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Halsey 
N. Broom; Louisiana State Normal College, Ruby S. Dunckelman; Uni- 
versity of Louisville, John J. Cronin, Leita Davy; University of Maine, 
Esther Comegys; University of Maryland, Dick W. Hall, Norman Macleod; 
Michigan State College, Hubert M. Brown, Mary Lewis, Denton D. McGrady, 
Fred Patton; Minnesota State Teachers College (Duluth), Robert E. Gregg, 
Ruth Slonim; University of Minnesota, Dean A. Worcester, Jr.; Morningside 
College, James Reistrup; New England Conservatory of Music, Stanley 
Hassell, Donald S. Smith, Leta F. Whitney, William L. Whitney; New York 
Medical College, Marie O’ Donahoe, H. Yale Tyler; Northwestern University, 
Louis Crowder, Arthur R. Tebbutt; Ohio State University, Karl P. Klassen; 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Sallie T. Humphreys, Robert K. Marshall, Lloyd 
F. Morrison, Laura Wagner, Milton J. Yinger; University of Oklahoma, 
Harriet W. Kritser; University of Oregon, Lee C. Ball, H. G. Barnett, Elmer 
Berry, Charles R. Bubb, Jr., Edward G. Daniel, P. A. Killgallon, Theodore 
Kratt, Loye A. McGee, Ingo Maddaus, Jr., Warren C. Price, Helen M. 
Petroskey, Horace Robinson, Arnold L. Soderwall, John H. Stehn, James C. 
Stovall, Anna M. Thompson, Leona E. Tyler, Aurora P. Underwood, Anibal 
Vargas-Barén, George M. Wilson; Pennsylvania State College, Howard S. 
Coleman, Franklin H. Cook, Lyne S. S. Hoffman, Robert W. Schiessler, 
Abraham Schwartz, Raymond W. Tyson; Pennsylvania State Teachers 
College (California), Dourossoff E. Morley; Pennsylvania State Teachers 
College (Indiana), Richard C. Hitchcock, Carleton C. Jones, Ruth Knowles, 
Louise A. Macdonald, Reba N. Perkins, Rhodes R. Stabley; Pennsylvania 
State Teachers College (Millersville), Harold M. Bailey; University of 
Pennsylvania, T. Ernest ©M. Boll; University of Pittsburgh, Fred H. Willkens, 
Walter H. Wright; Princeton University, Everett S. Wallis; Purdue Uni- 
versity, Paul Fatout, Harold H. Watts; Queens College (New York), Lois 
J. Rossignol; Rollins College, Bruce Dougherty; St. Augustine’s College, 
Earl McClenney; St. Louis University, Philip A. Katzman; Santa Barbara 
State College, H. Edward Nettles; Medical College of the State of South 
Carolina, Arthur M. Lassek; South Dakota State College, Albert N. Hume; 
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Stanford University, Henry P. Goode; Swarthmore College, Henry F. Pommer; 
Tennessee State Teachers College (Murfreesboro), Hester Rogers; University 
of Tennessee, Doris E. Ekstrom, Bernadine Meyer, Letty Mitchell, Alberta 
Young; Texas State College for Women, Harlan C. Miller; University of 
Texas, Carlos E. Castiiaeda, Joseph Jones, Ralph B. Long, N. Edd Miller, 
DeWitt Reddick, Ione P. Spears; Tufts College, Russell L. Carpenter, John 
R. Dunbar; Utah State Agricultural College, Larry S. Cole; Medical College 
of Virginia, Edwin L. Smith; Virginia State College for Negroes, Dannie S. 
Townes; Central Washington College of Education, Samuel R. Mohler; 
Eastern Washington College of Education, George F. Barr, A. A. Dayton, 
Virginia Dickinson, Cecil Dryden, John H. Groth, Albert P. Ludwig, J. 
Russell Roberts; University of Washington, Henry T. Buechel; Shepherd 
State College, Ethel B. Callahan; West Virginia University, Evan O. Roberts; 
Western College, Harry F. Young; College of William and Mary, Wesley W. 
Walker. 


Junior 


Not in Accredited Institutional Connection, Miller K. Adams (graduate 
work, New York University), Tampa, Fla.; Ernst Breisacher (Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Strasbourg), Washington, D. C.; Herschel G. Miller (M.A., North- 
western University), Baltimore, Md. 


Members Elected 


The Committee on Admission of Members announces the elec- 
tion of 359 Active and 8 Junior Members as follows: 


Active 


University of Akron, Amy L. Shaw; Alabama College, Elizabeth B. Cham- 
berlin, Hallie Farmer; University of Alabama, Colgan H. Bryan; Arizona 
State Teachers College (Tempe), Ronald Bridges, Herbert Stahnke; Uni- 
versity of Arizona, Alsie F. Rafiman; Baldwin-Wallace College, Isaac L. 
Stright; Ball State Teachers College, Joe A. Apple, Berenice K. Clark, Robert 
H. Cooper, Frank V. Graham; Beloit College, Landrum R. Bolling, Robert K. 
Richardson, Ivan M. Stone, Mary E. Storer, Carl Welty; Brooklyn College, 
Edith L. Dennis; Bucknell University, Harold Flinsch, Rex E. Robinson; 
Bucknell University Junior College, Harold Kastner; California Institute of 
Technology, Louis G. Dunn; University of California (Los Angeles), Joseph 
H. Chadwick; Carleton College, C. Sheldon Hart; Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Homer E. Sterling; Case School of Applied Science, Christian 
Nusbaum, Leslie J. Reardon, Clarence W. Wallace; Centre College of Ken- 
tucky, Jameson M. Jones; University of Chicago, Michael Ference, Frances 
Henne, Birgit Vennesland; University of Cincinnati, Elizabeth G. Caskey; 
Coe College, Grace E. Lambert; Colorado College, Frank A. Krutzke; Colum- 
bia University, Dorothy Houghton, Francis J. Murray, T. W. Van Metre; 
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Connecticut College, Gertrude E. Noyes, Josephine H. Ray; University of 
Connecticut, Meredith Runner, Harry Sohon; Converse College, Elizabeth L. 
Sawyer; Cornell University, Ralph M. Wardle; University of Delaware, 
Elizabeth S. Edrop, Edmund Hoffmann, Florence Holmes, Vincent E. Parker, 
John H. Powell, John H. Standen, Gordon L. Walker, G. Cuthbert Webber; 
Denison University, Jack G. Day; De Paul University, David Revzan, Harvey 
Wish; Drake University, Philip H. Taylor; Drury College, William L. Troyer; 
Elmira College, Donald F. Lach; Emory University, E. Lawrence House; 
Evansville College, Harold A. Bedient, Carl Hjortsvang, Gertrude Leich, 
Margaret T. Shepard, Loraze Taylor; Flint Junior College, Max R. Matteson; 
Florida Southern College, Leslie H. Purcell; Franklin College of Indiana, 
John A. Bekker, William H. Billhartz, J. Daniel Kocher, James H. Sample; 
Fresno State College, John Michaelis, A. P. Pierson, Carlos Rojas, Raymond 
Wakerling; Furman University, Kenneth G. Kuehner, Robert Ormsby; 
Georgia School of Technology, Chester R. Pelto; University of Georgia, 
Benedict E. Abreu; Gettysburg College, John Baxter, Edward K. Proctor; 
Grove City College, Miriam A. Franklin, Laila M. P. Kilchenstein; Hardin- 
Simmons University, Orvie E. Baker; University of Hawaii, Carl G. Stroven; 
Hobart College, Janet Seeley; Hofstra College, Constant Van de Wall; 
Howard University, Madeline C. Foreman; University of Idaho, William F. 
Swindler; Illinois Institute of Technology, Albert Gail; Southern Illinois 
Normal University, Leonard J. Keefe, Helen Matthes; Illinois State Normal 
University, Christine A. Thoene; Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Elizabeth K. Lawson; University of Illinois, Frank T. Maher; Indiana Uni- 
versity, James D. Rust; Iowa State College, John M. Coan, Jr., Frank F. 
Riecken; State University of Iowa, William G. Eversole; Fort Hays Kansas 
State College, Elizabeth Barbour, Leo Thomas, Thornton W. Wells; Kansas 
State Teachers College of Emporia, Victor C. Hiett; Kansas State Teachers 
College (Pittsburg), Ralph H. Smith; University of Kansas, C. Willet Asling, 
Mattie E. Crumrine, Mary A. Grant, Marston M. McCluggage; Junior and 
Teachers College of Kansas City, Harry R. Meyering; Keuka College, Denzil 
Bagster-Collins, C. Maxwell Plaisted; Lawrence College, Warren Beck, Arthur 
C. Denney, Marshall B. Hulbert, Dinko Tomasic; Lincoln University 
(Missouri), Norval P. Barksdale, Christine H. Coleman, Leslie M. Collins, 
C. C. Damel, Thomasina T. Greene, Luther W. Hatcher, Ernest B. Kalibala, 
Raymond Kemp, Myrtle A. Livingston, Myrtle Mitchell, Thomas D. Pawley, 
Jr., H. Monroe Purnell, Cyrus B. Taylor, Vivian Walden; Lindenwood Col- 
lege, Octavia K. Frees; Louisiana State Normal College, Lorane Brittain, 
Charles M. Cunningham, Sylvan Nelken, Gilbert T. Saetre, Ottis C. Skipper; 
Louisiana State University, George Jaffé; University of Louisville, Laurence 
L. Howe; Macalester College, Grace J. L. May; Mary Washington College, 
William A. Castle, Alice L. Edwards, Alma C. Kelly; Western Maryland 
College, Isabel Thompson; University of Maryland, Arthur S. Patrick; 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Brandon G. Rightmire, C. Richard 
Soderberg; Western Michigan College of Education, Theodore S. Henry; 
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University of Michigan, Shirley W. Allen, Helmut G. Callis, Shorey Peterson, 
Mary C. Van Tuyl; Milwaukee-Downer College, Gladys S. Calbick; Minne- 
sota State Teachers College (St. Cloud), Francis W. Cooke; Northwest 
Missouri State Teachers College, Virgil F. Parman; University of Missouri, 
Geraldine Garrison, Newell S. Gingrich, Chauncey D. Holmes, Edward E. 
Keso, William Seelen, Raymond W. Wilhelmi; Morehead State Teachers 
College, Nolan Fowler; Mount Holyoke College, Lucy W. Pickett, Viva F. 
Richardson, Mary H. Wilde; University of Nebraska, Ferdinand Griess; 
New England Conservatory of Music, Homer C. Humphrey; University of New 
Hampshire, Irene Gadbois; University of New Mexico, C. V. Wicker; New 
York Medical College, Kathe B. Liedke, Arnold H. Schein; East Carolina 
Teachers College (North Carolina), Elmer R. Browning, Parnell W. Pickle- 
simer; Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, Hiram Haydn; 
Northwestern University, Naomi H. Hill, Glen E. Mills; Oberlin College, 
Croom Beatty, III, Allan B. Cole, Roger M. Shaw; University of Oklahoma, 
Benjamin A. Cartwright, Warren McGonnagle, E. J. Ortman, William B. 
Ragan, Ernest J. Schultz, Charles R. Sleeth; University of Oregon, John C. 
McCloskey; College of the Pacific, C. Howard Hopkins; Pennsylvania State 
College, Ruth Bonde, Vivian Crow, M. Jane Dearing, Michael A. Farrell, 
George H. Fleming, Amy G. Gardner, D. E. Haley, John R. Hayes, A. H. 
Holtzinger, Mildred H. Larson, Harriet D. Nesbitt, Clarence I. Noll, Thomas 
S. Oakwood, Irene Patterson, Ruth L. Pike, Margaret C. Raabe, Ralph 
Richardson, Margaret E. Riegel, Harold K. Schilling, Clayton H. Schug, 
Mary W. Streyffeler, Willa C. Taylor, Mary S. Trout, Anormallee M. Way, 
Harold P. Zelko; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Millersville), Harry 
Bassler, G. Frederick Beckmyer, Henry J. Kauffman, Melzer R. Porter, John 
Pucillo, John B. Shenk; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (West Chester), 
Harriet A. Elliott; University of Pennsylvania, Ruth Alexander, Wilson L. 
Frescoln, Ephraim A. Speiser, Philip M. Whitman; Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania, Nellie P. Watts; University of Pittsburgh, Eleanor Cockrill, 
Ruth R. Haun, Cecil W. Morgan, D. B. Rogers, Nathan D. Shappee; Prince- 
ton University, Carlos H. Baker, Kenneth Cooper, Glenn L. Jepsen, Rudolf W. 
Ladenburg, William T. Thom, Jr., Frederick W. Williams; Purdue University, 
Darrel Abel, Warren E. Howland, Cornelius Lanczos; Queens College (New 
York), Claire J. Noyes, Edwin J. Stringham; University of Redlands, Vernon 
O. Tolle; Rhode Island State College, Elizabeth Beach; Rosary College, 
George E. F. Brewer; Russell Sage College, Robert N. Stanforth; St. Law- 
rence University, Ruth K. Jamieson, Nicolas Percas, Ralph B. Priddy; St. 
Louis University, Donald F. J. Greiff; Salem College (North Carolina), Henry 
G. Owens; San Diego State College, Neil W. Lamb; San Jose State College, 
E. D. Botts, Fred E. Buss, Emily DeVore, Sarah M. Dowdle, Katharine H. 
Hall, Karl S. Hazeltine, Harrison F. Heath, Margaret C. Jones, Anita D. 
Laton, George T. Matthews, Helen L. Mignon, Irene Palmer, P. Victor 
Peterson, Grace V. Plum, Robert D. Rhodes, Esther Shephard, Heber A. 
Sotzin, Bernice B. Tompkins, Margaret M. Twombly, Gertrude Witherspoon, 
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James O. Wood; Santa Barbara State College, Jeannette S. Noack; Medical 
College of the State of South Carolina, George Clark; University of South 
Carolina, Lewis C. Branscomb; Northern State Teachers College (South 
Dakota), N. H. Mewaldt; Stowe Teachers College, John H. Carter, Creamus 
M. Evans, Lucian Garrett, Pelagie A. Greene, Rodney G. Higgins; Swarth- 
more College, Milan W. Garrett, Charles Heimsch, Ruth C. M. Jones, William 
C. H. Prentice, John W. Seybold, James D. Sorber; Syracuse University, May 
McChesney, Louis Nesbit, Sara V. Smith; Tennessee State Teachers College 
(Murfreesboro), Eva M. Burkett; University of Tennessee, Roland H. Alden, 
A. D. Melaven; Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, R. W. Brem- 
ner, William C. Hall, Charles B. McDonald; Texas State College for Women, 
Grace M. Augustine, Sarah E. Jones, Roy L. McPherson, Mary A. Murphy, 
Thomas E. Pierce; University of Texas, Andrew A. Ormsby, Mary Sauer; 
Thiel College, Esther E. Tappert; University of Toledo, Alford Archer, Charles 
E. Calhoun, H. Almer Crawford, Tom Daggy, Burl Friddle, Lawrence M. 
Friedrich, Emil Lucki, Florence B. Radabaugh, Anthony S. Ridolfo, Norman 
Sayen, Clarence W. Spears; Trinity College (Connecticut), Edgar Emerson, 
Howard D. Kramer, John C. E. Taylor; Tufts College, Gwendolen M. Carter, 
Marshall W. S. Swan; Tulane University, Joseph F. Thomson; United States 
Coast Guard Academy, Gaston Buron; Utah State Agricultural College, Aaron 
F. Bracken, Neville C. Hunsaker, Orson W. Israelsen, David S. Jennings, H. 
Parley Kilburn, Mark Neuhof, J. Sedley Stanford, LeMoyne Wilson; Vassar 
College, Caroline G. Mercer, Doris A. Russell; University of Vermont, Paul D. 
Evans; Medical College of Virginia, Lynn D. Abbott, Jr.; University of Vir- 
ginia, Cecile B. Finley, John N. G. Finley, Leland B. Snoddy; Central Wash- 
ington College of Education, Virginia Garrison; Western Washington College 
of Education, Stewart A. Johnston, Charles M. Rice; State College of Wash- 
ington, Winston B. Thorson; Wayne University, Lawrence Berman, Edward 
J. Bourque, Harold F. Chase, Muir Clapper, Ralph G. Janes, Gordon B. 
Myers, Samuel R. Tipton, Arthur C. Turgeon, Elizabeth G. Young- 
john; Wellesley College, Charles W. Kerby-Miller; West Liberty State 
College, James I. Culbert, James M. Hesser; Western Reserve University, 
Thomas M. Dickerson; Wilson College, Lois Montgomery, Cecilia Sargent; 
Winthrop College, Marjorie G. Browning, Frances Cake, Nell S. Howery; 
Wisconsin State Teachers College (La Crosse), Claudia M. Moore; University 
of Wyoming, Rollin H. Denniston, II, Benjamin F. Gronewold; Yale Uni- 
versity, Isidore Dyen. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


University of Buffalo, James E. Peelle; University of Chicago, Leonard I. 
Katzin; University of Connecticut, Jack W. Broucek. 
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Junior 


University of Missouri, Carolyn Bryant, Margie Casteel, Dorothy Schiotz- 
hauer; New York University, Isidore L. Singer; University of Omaha, Ellen 
Lord; Syracuse University, Alfred R. Pray; Not in Accredited Institutional 
Connection, Benjamin I. Harrison (Ph.D., University of Virginia), Bristol, 
Tenn.; Ella McR. Stagg (Ph.D., University of North Carolina), Wilson, N. C. 
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ACADEMIC VACANCIES AND TEACHERS AVAILABLE 


Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


The Association is glad to render service to appointing 
officers and teachers by publishing the information below. 
The officers of the Association can, however, take no re- 
sponsibility for maintaining a register or for making a 
selection among applicants. It is optional with the ap- 
pointing officer or the applicant to publish the address 
in the announcement or to use a key number. In the 
latter case those interested should send their letters of 
application to the General Secretary, American Association 
of University Professors, 1155 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Vacancies Reported 


Economics and Sociology: Professor and head of department, man, 
Ph.D. Reasonable teaching experience. Emphasis on economics 
and business. Appointment beginning fall term. Communicate with 
Dr. James H. Hewlett, Acting President, Centre College, Danville, 
Kentucky. 


Mathematics and Physics: Associate Professor, man or woman, master’s 
degree minimum. Emphasis on mathematics. Some teaching ex- 
perience. Communicate with Dr. James H. Hewlett, Acting President, 
Centre College, Danville, Kentucky. 


Teachers Available 


A list of available teachers of philosophy is maintained by the American 
Philosophical Association (Western Division). This list includes 
men and women qualified also in mathematics, sciences, and social 
sciences. Credentials are available for examination by appointing 
officials in colleges and universities, on request addressed to Walker 
H. Hill, 3607 Seminary Avenue, Richmond, Virginia. 


Bacteriology, Botany, Zoology: Man, 42, married, two children, Ph.D., 
mid-western university, holding tenure in high ranking junior college, 
wishes advancement to a four-year college or university where high 
scholarship is maintained. Demonstrated superior teaching and 
research ability; interested in students and in professional advance- 
ment; has had chairmanship experience. Appointment will be con- 
sidered for September, 1943 or at a later date. Candidate does not 
want just a “job.” Salary above $3000 expected. A 2085 


Business Administration, Commerce: Woman with several years of 
teaching experience. Practical experience in a state department of 
education. B.S. in Commerce from Bowling Green College of Com- 
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merce; B.S. in Education from University of Virginia; M.A. from 
George Peabody College for Teachers; work beyond that in Vander- 
bilt University and Louisiana State University. Thesis and magazine 
publications. A 2086 


Chemistry: Professor, M.S. and Ph.D. from leading universities, at 
present teaching general and organic chemistry at mid-western college, 
desires position. Two years’ industrial and three years’ teaching 
experience. Excellent recommendations. A 2087 


Chemistry, Inorganic, and Physics: Man, 23, single, B.A. Graduate 
work and industrial experience. Now successfully teaching pers 
subjects in preparatory school. Desires college work. A 208 


Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics, Engineering Drawing, sone 
Geometry: Man, 42, married, children, M.S. (organic chemistry), 
M.A. (education). 16 years’ successful experience: 13 in college and 
3 in secondary school. E.M.S.W.T. courses. Now employed teach- 
ing three fields. Best of references. Desires position in one field 
only. Main interest chemistry, but can and will teach other fields. 

A 2089 

Elementary Economics, Economic History, Statistics, Money and 
Banking, Corporation Finance, International Economics, Business 
Cycles, History of Economic Thought: Man, 52, married. M.A. 
All work for Ph.D. in Columbia completed up to submission of disserta- 
tion which is in process of being edited. Six years’ teaching ex- 

erience. For past two years has been with the government in 
Nashington, D. C., as Senior Economic Analyst and Senior Price 
Analyst. Prior to teaching had business experience in banking, 
investment and real estate fields. Employed at present at salary of 
$5600. Wishes to return to teaching and will accept lower salary. 
Available immediately. A 2090 


Education, Administration: Woman, single, B.A. Stanford University, 
M.A. University of Chicago, Ph.D. near completion 1943. Teaching 
and administrative experience. Wide knowledge American under- 
graduate education; foreign travel and educational contacts. Kappa 
Delta Pi, Pi Lambda Theta. Will consider teaching principles of 
philosophy of education in teacher training program or in courses 
related to social sciences. Or will combine teaching with direction 
educational policy in liberal arts college or university. Eastern loca- 
tion preferred. Available September, 1943. Listed: Leaders in 
Education 1932, American Women 1939. A ~ 


English: Man, 43, married (wife and two small sons); Ph.D., 
years’ experience. National reputation as critic and bingrepher; 
experienced public speaker. Now associate professor western uni- 
versity, desires change. East coast or middle west preferred but will 
consider other localities. 2092 


English: Professor of English and Literature, A.B., College of Wooster; 
A.M., Ohio State University; Ph.D., New York University. Further 
graduate study and research in Columbia University and the New 
School for Social Research. European travel and study. A 2093 


French, Portuguese and Spanish, also German: Woman, native of 
France, American B.A. and M.A., licence-és-lettres and professorat 
de frangais from the Université de Paris (Sorbonne). 9 years’ uni- 
versity and college teaching, 2 years’ personnel and public relations. 
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Experienced lecturer, editor, radio speaker. Extensive travel Near 
East, Far East and i in Europe. Available September, 1943. A 2094 


History, Classical Languages: Man, 38, married, Ph.D. from Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. Graduate study and travel in Europe. 
Native American. 8 years’ teaching experience; also experience 
and degree in Library Science. A 2095 


History, Politics, Languages: Ph.D. Honorary research fellow of Yale 
University. 10 years of teaching experience, 14 years editorial staff 
writer of leading European liberal newspapers. Research and publica- 
tions. Major field, history. Languages taught: French, German, 
Latin, Greek, Spanish. Prepared to teach mathematics. A 2109 


History and Political Science: Man, 34, married, draft exempt, M.A., 
teaching experience. Special study in American and English history. 
Available September, 1943. A 2096 

History, United States and Latin America: Man, 41, married, Ph.D. 
Publications. Wishes change with opportunity for some graduate 
instruction in American history. Middle west or east. A 2097 


Languages and Comparative Literature: Man, married, Ph.D. 10 
years’ college experience, including teaching of elementary, inter- 
mediate, and advanced courses in French, German, Latin, Spanish, 
Italian, Greek, and Russian languages and literatures. Also qualified 
in Portuguese and Scandinavian languages. 3 years’ high school 
experience as department head. Publications and research. Now 
employed, 9 years with present institution. Desires associate pro- 
fessorship i in university or chairmanship of language department in 
college. Phi Beta Kappa, valedictorian of college class. Enthusiastic 
teacher. Excellent recommendations. A 2098 


Mathematics: Man, 39, married, Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins). 14 years’ 
experience in college and university. Now teaching in a college in 
New England. Desires change. A 2099 


Mechanics and Mathematics: Man, 47, D.Sc., Institute of Technology, 
Berlin, 1922. Many years’ experience in research, graduate and 
undergraduate teaching. Numerous publications. First-class _ref- 
erences. Prepared to teach statics, graphic statics, dynamics, fluid 
dynamics, elasticity and theory of structures as well as any part of 
college mathematics and of engineering mathematics. At present 
instructor in freshman mathematics in state university, desires posi- 
tion offering broader opportunities. A 2100 


Personnel: A.M., Harvard and Columbia, guidance training; Y.W.C.A. 
experience. References. A 2101 


Philosophy: Man, Ph.D., last 13 years in leading college for women 
teaching all branches philosophy, including history both ancient and 
modern. English public schools, German and American universities. 
Extensive travel Europe and Asia. Linguist. Publications. Special 
interest, medieval philosophy, also educational philosophy. Has 
taught history of education. Available June or September, 1944 for 
appointment in liberal arts college or university. A 2102 


Physics, Mathematics: Woman, 23, B.A., B.S., M.S., wishes instructor- 
ship at college or, preferably, university for summer and for 1943-44. 
Born in Germany, first papers. Seeking new position because of 
faculty cut at present institution, due to decreasing enrollment. Two 
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years’ teaching experience at colleges. B.A., Physics, B.S., Educa- 
tion, M.S., Physics from Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Research on 
ageing effects on thermocouples. Speaks, reads, and writes German 
fluently, reads French. Salary open, depending upon location. 
Recommendations upon request. A 2103 


Political Science (all fields, special emphasis on international organiza- 
tion, diplomacy, and comparative government): Woman, 41, Ph.D., 
International Law, Phi Beta Kappa; research abroad; native Amer. 
ican. 19 years’ successful college teaching (15 in university). Ex- 
perienced forum lecturer; active in civic affairs; publications. Avail- 
able September or earlier. A 2104 

Political Science and History: Man, 34, married, draft exempt, 
Ph.D. 3 years’ teaching experience in college and university. Lan- 
guages: Russian, German, French, Latin. Foreign travel and study. 
Research and publications. Also available for summer appointment. 

A 2105 

Public Finance, European Economics, Russia: Man, 65, internationally 
known scholar, successful teacher, good health; available because 
of retirement for age from Northwestern University. Biographical 
data in American and European Who’s Who books, Spanish Encyclo- 
paedia and Soviet Encyclopaedia. Address: Dr. Paul Haensel, 
724 Simpson St., Evanston, III. 


Zoology: Man, 46, Ph.D., University of Michigan. 15 years of successful 
college teaching experience. Numerous publications, including four 
books; considerable public lecturing. Excellent recommendations. 
Desires position in medical school teaching medical genetics, his- 
tology, embryology, or gross anatomy. Now employed but wishes 
change to a professional school in which there is opportunity for 
research. A 2106 


Zoology: B.A., Pomona, Ph.D., Cornell. Major: vertebrate zoology. 
Minors: entomology, invertebrate zoology. One year’s experience as 
instructor at St. Lawrence University, teaching histology, embryology, 
mammalian anatomy, general zoology. Was gr raduate assistant in 
comparative anatomy for 3 years at Cornell. Has had 10 hours 
physiology, 11 hours botany. A 2107 


Law, Political Science, Economics, History: Ph.D. (Political Science), 
State University of lowa: S.J.D., Harvard Law School. Experience: 
taught law, business law, political science, economics and business ad- 
ministration in state universities and colleges; practiced law 7 years. 
Available September 1943. A 2108 
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